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LONG AFTER. 





BY RENNELL RODD. 





I see your white arms gliding 
In music o’er the keys, 

Long, drooping lashes hiding 
A blue like summer seas; 

The sweet lips wide asunder, 
That tremble as you sing : 

I could not choose but wonder, 
You seemed so fair a thing. 


For all these long years after 
The dream has never died, 

I still can hear your laugiter, 
Still see you at my side ; 

One lily hiding under 
The waves of golden hair : 

I could not cheose but wonder 
You were so strangely fair. 


kept the flowers you braided 
Among those waves of gold ; 
The leaves are sere and faded, 
And, like ourlove, grown old ; 
Our lives have lain asunder, 
The yearsare long, and yet 
I could not choose but wonder, 
I cannot quite forget. 


TIFF. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A GREAT MISTAKE,”’ 


_,‘ROSE OF THE WORLD,”’ ETC., 


ETC., ETC. 
—— | 


CHAPTER VI.—[contTrxveEp.] 
UT I did think you might have some 
lingering sparks of common-sense left, 
éven after a week in Ninon's society. How- 
ever, my dear children, you have arranged 
it between you, and, as I have repeatedly 
assured you, I wash my hands of it alto- 
gether.”’ 

“Are you afraid, Dick?” said Ninon 
lightly, striking a tragedy attitude in her 
pretty white gown. “It is not too late to 
recedes. ‘Speak, or for ever after hold your 
peace.’ ” 

“It is too late,” declared Dick, with an 
unsuccessful imitation of the girl’s gaiety. 
“But, at any rate, I have noone to blame 
but myself. Iam walking to my fate with 
my eyes wide open.”’ 

“Ah! Asif you expect Ninon to let you 
off any the easier tor that little appeal to her 
mercy !’’ declared Lady Ingram, smiling. 
‘‘However, I dislike discussion before din- 
ner. Come, Ninon child—oome and fortify 
yourself for an act or two of “Der 
Freischutz.’’ I positively decline to go be- 
fore nine o’clock.”’ 

They dined and drank coffee in the court, 
and played with Monsieur Pomponnet, as 
usual, before it was time to go to the Opera. 

The cousins had fallen into their old whis- 
pering talk; the reconciliation was com- 
plete. 

Ninon had put on one of the simplest of 
her new white gowns, and was carrying 
Dick’s great nosegay ot lilies-of-the-va:ley. 
Even Lady Ingram was struck afresh by 
the girl’s extreine beauty. 














“That poor weak fool of a Dick!’’ she 
thought lazily. 

“Ninon may look just as high as she 
chooses. 

“He had better go and hang himself than 
come with us to Dinard.”’ 

It happened that Lady Ingram’s box had 
been sent her by oneof her many Bohemian 
friends—her ladyship possessed in its fullest 
extent the passion which Dickens declared 
to be universal in the human breast, the 
passion, namely, for obtaining free admis 
sion toatheatre—and had been obtained 
by him from its proprietor, the of 

De « pera. 

Ninon was extremely amused to find 
that it was one of those boxes upon the 
stage which, when the curtain is down, | 
cominand a full view of the tascinating re- 
gion of *“hehind the acenes.”’ 

As they entered, the stage was being set 
for the next act of “Der Freiscnuts."’ i 


ijprarian 





Even Lady Ingram in her listless fashion 
was interested in the process, which was 
supervised by twotall and solemn huz- 
zars in court-dress, with heavy steel chains 
about their neck. 

The most perfect order prevailed as the 
hundred carpenters did their work of pre- 
paration tor the incantation scene, was pres- 
ently hidden froin Ninon's curious gaze by 
the “flats” which represented Agatha's cot- 
tage. 

The fair Agatha herself, looking rather 
warm in her velvet bodice and feasant 
skirts, came from the dressing-room, trying 
her voice and shaking hands smilingly with 
the one or two subscribers who had found 
their way behind the curtain. 

“Oh, what fun!’ said Ninon eagerly to 
her cousin. 

‘‘Look how they are all laughing and 
chatting ! 

‘I have often and often thought I should 
like to be a singer or an actress.’’ 

“‘Ninon !"’ 

“Why not? Just think of having that 
splendid old officer there— what is he ?—in 
the cocked-hat and all those decorations, to 
hold your hand-gliss while you powder 
your nose, as he is doing tor Mademoiselle 
—what is her name?" 

Mademoiselle Agatha at that moment 
hastened to take her seat at the rustic table 
in her cottage, and to pat on a suitably pen- 
sive air, leaving her cocked-hatted adorer 
to hasten off the stage with her powder-puff 
in obedience to the huzzars’ grave injunc- 
tion, “Sit down, gentiemen!’’ which an- 
nounced the rising of the curtain. 

And the opera proceeded. 

The tenor grew very warm indeed as he 
poured forth his love in the duet, 

Agatha was pathetic, Agnes duly coquett- 
ish, though it was evident the artists consid- 
ered their second-best airs and graces good 
enough for a sultry wight in August, when 
the house was filled with foreigners and 
hardly a well-known tace was to be seen. 

The Queen of Spain's box was occupied 
by a party of Americans. 

“That is Madame du Mottay’s box oppo- 
site,’”’ explained Lady Ingrain to Ninon. 

**Madame du Mottay?’’ Ninon repeated, 
reluctantly turning her attention from the 
stage. 

“Do I know Madame du Mottay?”’ 

“Florie du Mottay wasa Beaufoy, my 
dear child. 

“Don't you know that she has the cottage 
next to oursin the park at Dinard, and that 
her brothers Brian and Quentin are to be 
with her?”’ 

“} did not know,” said Ninon, a little 
surprised. 

“Are they nice? You have never spoken 
of them before. Oh, but they are changing 
the scene ! 

“Oh, how horrible it does look! Oh, Dick 
—all those dreadful skulls!" 

But presently what had looked weird and 
appalling became sufficiently ludicrous. 

Ninon declared that she was sorry now 
she had ever been behind the scenes. 

She would never beable to believe in 
anything any more. 

How the prompter could sit there in his 
box calinly fanning himself when he knew 
what asham it all was! 

Ifthe people in front knew what went to 
make up that ghostly grotto, with its hover- 


| 





ing demons and loathsome shapes—that | 


there was a inan in a kind of barrel feeding 





were only lights held at the end of long 
sticks and waved about by men in the wings 
and to see the carpenters, when all was 
over, gather the skulls up in a basket and 
pack them caretully away! 

“It is very disenchanting !"’sighed Ninon. 
“I don’t think I want to be an actress any 
more,” 

“Wait until you have been behind the 
scenes of societv, child, before you decide,"’ 
suggested Lady Ingraim. 

“You will find shams there in plenty; 
but you will go on playing your part just 
the same. 

“It is the merest matter of habit. And 
then one changes the audience froin time to 
time, or else I suppose it would be insup- 
portable.”’ 

“Katherine! Tothink of comparing Di- 
nard and Les Buissonsand the beautiful 
blue sea of Brittany tot place, with its 
wooden rocks, and a ‘turning on the 
waterfalls, and everything false!” 

“Oh, the rocks and waterfalls at Dinard 
will be real enough, no doubt! I should be 
sorry to say as much for the inen and wo- 
men that are going to act aunong them dur- 
ing the summer season.” 

“I won't listen to you,’’ declared Ninon, 
springing up. 

“Dick andI are going to walk in the 
lobby. It is so hot up here.” 


Together the young people stood and 
looked at the great staircase, and walked 
among the golden splendor and cool half- 
lights of the gorgeous crush-rootn. 

“Who are the Du Mottays, Dick ?”” Ninon 
asked him. 

“And have you ever heard of Brian 
Beaufoy and his brother Quentin? Do you 
think they are cousins of ours too?”’ 

“Very likely,’ said Dick curtly. 

Atthe very notior he began to feel be- 
forehand those pangs of jealousy and hope- 
less anger which Lady Ingram had pre- 
dicted. 

Besides, his old torture was commencing 
as Miss Masserene in her white gown walk- 
ed at his side, attracting every masculine 
eye she caine across. 

“lam prepared to givo you up to them, 
when wegetto Dinard. But at least this 
evening is nine, and the few mvre before 
we go away.”’ 

“Dick !"" 

The girl turned and looked at him with 
sweet reproachtul eyes. 

“I won't begiven up! Why do you talk 
like that always? 

“Do you think I ain so mean? No matter 
how many cousins I may have, do you 
think any ot them will be quite the same 
to me as you inust always be? You were 
the first. 

“We have been so happy together. They 
may be cousins, those Beaufoys; but you 
will be nore tome; you will be always 
like iny brother!” 

“Yes, you will let me be that at least!’ 
said the young man, with a sigh. 

“At least!’ cried Ninon superbly. 

“Really, Dick, you are very hard to be 
pleased ! 

“What more do you want, sir, I should 
like to know?” 

“You know well enough,’'said poor Dj 
with a shake of the head. 

But Ninon declared innocently that she 


had not an idea,and added that it was time to | 


go back to Laff figram, whom they found 


| sleeping tragquilly in the box. 


and taking care of Caspar's fire while he | 
made his bullets—that thepideoug shrouded 
forms that crawled round the an f the 
rock were niv chiiare ! ng dra vyowns 
shuffling and wriggiing flat on their little 
stomachs across tie great stage! 


Ninon saw one of them caretuily pubitig 


foids. 
Then w think th 









| 
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Ir faw days more it was announced to 
Dig that Miss Masserene was now in a po 
bgt 31 ] 
and they began t 
gany stages to Brittany 

Les Buissons, the cottage 


. ~~, y * oct 
nence ner ca [ eal ad A 


retrace : r way 


gram had secured for the season, stood in a 
| his gray grave-cioths over his fat litglé legs, | pleasant little park commanding a view of 
| which had become visible aggong their | the sea. 

| Carriages and horses had been duly sent 
the Will-o’-the-wisps | on. 


The house was charmingly furnished,and 
looked most picturesque in the middie of 
its brilliant gardens, with its striped awn- 
ingsand the gaily trimmed basket-cheirs 
on the verandah, and its open windows 
giving glimpses of the artistic coloring 
within. 

And only just across the road was another 
only a still inore elaborate villa, which was 
to be oocupied by Madame du Mottay and 
her brothers. 

But here a disappointment awaited Lady 
Ingram. 

She found a letter awaiting her, which 
explained that Mr. Beanfoy’s stateof health 
was so unusually alarming that his niece 
and nephews had been summoned to Spa, 
where there was every prospect of their re- 
maining for some time to coine. 

“Decidedly,”’ said Lady Ingram, with 
some irritation, as she flung down the letter 
on the evening of their arrival,“‘it is written 
that Ninon is not to meet Florrie! Really, 
Mr. Beaufoy is too inconsiderate!"’ 

“What is the mystery about Madame du 
Mottay, Katherine?” asked Ninon, who 
was picking sprays of jasmine from the 
open window of the charming little saloon, 
and talking to Dick as he sat on the sill, 
making his evening cigarette. ‘1 mean, 
why do you always seem so anxious that I 
should meet her ?”’ 

“Is it not natural that I should wish to 
make you known to the members of your 
mother's family,’’ demanded Lady Ingram 
calinily—‘‘especially when they are rich and 
influential ? 

“Fiorrie could be of use to me as well as 
to you, child, in many ways. I never set 
up for being particularly disinterested, as 
you are aware. 

“And I adinit that I was trusting to your 
charms to unite us alla little more ciosely 
in the future.’’ 

““My poor charms!"’ cried Ninon Masse- 
rene gravely. 

“Il am atraid you are expecting altogether 
too much froin them, Katherine! What a 
perfect evening! 

“Just look at the moon rising over the 
sea. 

“If you please, Lady Ingram’’—meekly 
folding her hands—‘'may Dick and I walk 
to the end of the park there, and see the 
viow ?"’ 

“If Dick understands that with to-night 
his reign is over,”’ assented Lady Ingram. 
“Go my children and take a pathetic fare- 
well of each other by moonlight. To the 
right you will see the casino and its lights, 
which will remind Ninon that she belongs 
henceforth to the world. To the leit 
stretches the sea, which will suggest innu- 
inerable sad and pretty thoughts to Richard 
I am sure. 





»which Lady In- 


“Be off with you both! And don't stop . 
out late. f 
“Ninon must be in special beauty for %- 


morrow {" 


Ninon wrapped a white-lace sca ut 
her head, and went out into the to 


join Dick. 








Mignonnette and hglipt jasmine 
were giving out t ' odors to 
the night, stars through the 


wees Gyerhead, the low murmurs of the ad- 

1 tide reached them froin below as 
they silently walked side by side to the low 
wall that overlooked the sea and the peach 
and the houses at the opposite side of the 
bay, with theirtwinkling lights and dream- 
ing moonlit gardens. 


‘There is the casino aN 


Katherine re 

rarked said Nit eaking the silence 
ast WILD &@ Ditter litt Lug ) i look 

a ' {oo, Di ra It 1s naret piace 
where to-morrow, Or a8 soon as may be 


I am to be offered for sale to 
bidder.”’ 
Dick looked at her startled. 
What was he to understand by her little 


speech ? 


the bighest 
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Hitherto she had seemed only too eager | 
to begin ber new carcer as a beauty, to 
plunge headlong into the sea of atnusément | 
and excitement that spread itself before her 


dazzied eve. ? 
“Why do you say such things, dear?” be 
asked géntiy. . 


* Because they are true,’ she answered, 
with another reckless tittle laugh. “Do 
you suppose, Dick, that I ain very proud of 
inveelf or oftiwny preseut position? I have 
walked into it with ny eyes open,of course. 
I ain not ip the least anxious to draw bac 
from it. 

“I am quite as eager as Katherine her- 
se)t is forime to make a great inarriage Some 
day. But I have enough self-respect left to 
be ashamed of myself.” 

“Nononl" 

“On, you need not pity me, Dick! You 
know that 1 cannot bear to be pitied. Only 
sometiines T feel as if must speak out, or 
should stitle—suffocate.”’ 

“Ninon t' 





Dick said again tenderly. 

“Oh, my dear, I wish I were better able 
to advise you! I wish I bad the right to ask | 
you to pause and think. Lady Ingram— 
she is very kind; butshe has lived so long | 
In and for the world that she does not look | 
atlife with the same eyes as yours and | 
mine, 

“Oh, Ninon, I am so powerless! I dare 
noteven open mv arms to you and say that | 
there is aian would give bis life for you, 
that-—— You would only leugh at me. I 
know that wellenough. Tai too poor to | 
raise iny eves to you, child.” 

*“T aus poor too,” said Ninun gently ; and 
she was not laughing. 

Her eyes indeed were wet with tears, 

She was looking down and tearing to 
i aspray of the jasmine inher white | 

elt. 

“Weare both so poor that it would be | 
well if I could laugh at you, dear old Dick ; 
but vou see I cannot." 

“Ninon !" | 

“Oh, you know well enough that we must | 
never talk like this) any more—that it is 
quite—quite impossible! | 

“Only because weere poor ?'’—hurriedly. 
“Ninon, if it were notfor that, would you 


—- 


| 


“Is this fuir?’’ asked the girl reproach- 
tully. 

“And how can T tell ? Ido not know. I 
Ain very, very unhappy, Dick. And you 
will not make ime unbappier still? No, | 
You will give me your band and say | 
good-bye to me here, and to the pleasant | 
days we have had together, Tomorrow I 
shall not be your cousin Ninon any more— | 
only Miss Masserene. 
ber you always. And—and you will not 
despise ine because Lam not strong enough | 
todo what T ought, instead of what IT like 
best! Dick, prouiise me that you will not 
despise me’ 


The beautiful pale face was lifted earnest- | 


ly to his; bertwo little hands were on his 
arin. 

The young man stooped and gently 
touch d ber hair with jis lips. 

“Heaven bless vou, child!” he said. “1 
know, of courso, that it must beso. But | 
was mad, | suppose. 

“And to-morrow T will go. 
never have come here.” 

“You will go?" cried Ninon, still look. 
ing up into his haggard young face. “You 
will leave ine here all by myself without 
inv good genius! Oh, Dick 1’ 


I should 


wretchedly, 
“You know that I will do whatever you 
tell me, iny dear; but——"’ 


*We are cousins,’ pleaded Ninon, tn her | 


aweet dangerous voice—* brother and sister | 
| her confounded nose at Lady Robert Dave- 


| nant! 


alinmost. 

“Why should not you 
think lean let you go when 
miseravle? L cannot bear to see 
suller. 

“Dick, be reasonable. 
but do not yo,” 


stay? Do you 
you are 80 
any one 


Forget all this; 


| 
And so they walked back to the house to- 


gether. 

The break of the seacame up from. be- 
low. 

The air was sweet with the jasmine in N1- 
non's belt. 


| doing things, if it was only how to torment 


| that aman could be proud of and 


| 
“You would like me to stay 2?” he asked | Masserene, had been a scamp. 


Neen ee we —— om 


It seemed to Dick that she had forgotten | 
bad between them in the 
moonlight as completely as though posuch 
words bad ever been spoken. 
Except at breakfast, they hardly ever met 


aione now ; Lady Ingram took good care of | 


that; and Miss Masserene’s engagements | 
were, besides, innumerable. 

There were gardep-parties, lawn-tennis | 
tournaments, yachting, boating, bathing. 

There were the afternoon daaces or con- 
certs at the Casino, the comedies and 
balls in the evening. 

And at each and all of these gaietios the 
beantifiul 31 is Masserens, iu ber apparently | 
endless variety of white Worth dresses, was | 
the observed of all observers, 

Naturaliy Miss Matel Nugent being ex- | 
tremely “hard up,’ Ninon’s profusion of 
pretty things was certainly a very little try- 
Ing. 

And in Sir Robert Davenant's enamored | 
eves there could not be amore charining 
sight than Miss Masserene in her white | 
achting costume, the sleeve of ber white | 
ersey and the band of her white sailor-hat— 
embroidered in silver with the naine of the | 
“Daphne.” 

The little fellow raved about the young 
lady's beauty, about her dazzling white | 
complexion that no wind or sun could) 
change, her wondertul black-lashed blue 
eyes, her inasses of rippling black hair, like 
the hair of some Greek goddess, her siniles, 
her vivacity, her untiring enjoyment of 
lite, 

It had never occured to him until then 
that he must one day, he supposed, marry. 

His mother was al wavsspeaking to hitn on 
the subject, it was true; but he had put her 
off with all inanner ot promises for the fu- 
ture, 

Aud at that time he had 
Masserene, 

Where was there a woman to be com- 
pared with her, so handsome and so spirited | 
and so witty ? | 

A fellow never got tired of being with her 
as he did with other girls, who were so 
awfully sweet and that sort of thing, and 
who had hardly a word to say for them- | 
scl Ves, 


rot seen Miss 


Miss Masserene was alwavs showing her- 
self in some new light. 
She was alwav@déinding out new ways of . 


a fellow who so much as looked at her. 

Though, for that matter, how could they 
help looking at her? 

W hat a beauty she was! 

How thorougLbred, how well finished at 
all points! 

A bit ofa flirt no deubt; but all girls flirt- | 


But I shall remem- | oq before marriage, and he would be so 


awfully spoory on his wife that, hang it, 
she would not have the heart to flirt alter- 
wards, 

No, he would not let her go. 

She was the very first woman who had 
ever made him think of taking the fatal | 
plunge. 

Some day or other, of course, the plunge 


| must be taken, and why not now? He did 


not want money—though, for that matter, 
Miss Masserene was lovely enougao to look 
as high as she pleased—he wanted a wie | 
fond of; | 
and, if ever there was a yirlin the world fit 


| tomake sucha wile, her naine was Ninon 


Masserene. 
Very likely, as Lady 
failed to inform him, her 


Nugent had not | 
father, Gerald 


But her mother was a Beautoy; and, be- 
sides, what did it all matter? 

He flattered himself he could afford to | 
inarry any one he pleased; and he would 
like to see the woman that dared turn up 


The man madeLady Ingram the confidant 
of all his agonies, his secret doubts and 
longings. 


Could it be possible that Miss Masserene ‘ 


eared for him a little? 

Sir Robert was romantic enough, after 
having Knocked about for ten vears and 
nore, to wish to be loved by Ninon for hiim- 
self, and not for his name and his estate and 
fortune. 

And it had never crossed his inind be- 


Her litte hand was warm within his big | forethatany woman to whom he might 


ari. 
CHAPTER VII. 
l VHE sensation created by Miss Masse- 
rene’s beauty was even greater than 
| Lady Ingrain had anticipated. 
Nugent's daughters, who 


Lady pretty 


shad until then reigned supreme over the 
uller in- | 


Jitle Dinard world, shrank into 
jficance from the day of Ninon’s 
al; and Sir Robert Davenant was econ- 
to have behaved rather badly to the 
i fupyentin transterring his at- 

Lady Ingrain’s 


Sir Robert bromght his yacht to Di- 


nard., a % 

Dick understood, from a word bf two 
between the little Baronet and Lady TIn- 
gram, that the object of their mysteries 
visit to Cherbourg had been, plainly 
enough, a desire to lose no time in present- 
ing him to Ninon. 

And, now that they had met at last, Sir 
Robert's subjugation was as complete as it 
was rapid. 

Ninon laughed at 
when she laughed 
dimple, and Jooked prettier 

And Lady Ingratn had made 
of how well worth while it was to 
prettv in Sir Robert Davenant’s eyes. 







good dea but 


wed a sudden 


bliin a 
Sue 8b 
than ever. 

her aware 


look 


Stull the girl's superb little airsofsecurity | 
and carelessness became her very well, and | 


there was no hurry. 


It was only natural that she should de- 


sire to have ber fling. 


' that lot’’—thus did 


| nen all 


offer his hand might by any possibility re- 
fuse him. 

“Ifit were Mabel Nugent now, or any of 
Sir Robert charaterize 
the marriageable maidens in the Dinard. 


| market—*I should know tast enough what 


But with Miss 
What do you 


their answer would be. 
Masserene it is different. 
think, Lady Ingram?" 

Lady Ingram arttully fanned the flaine, 
and put the ardent suitor off from day to 
day. 

“There's that cousin—that voung Strong” 
suggested Sir Kobert jealously. “The wo- 
tell me that Miss Masserene is 
sweet on hin. But——" 

“On Dick ?*’ 

Lady Ingram laughed and shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“What will people say next? My dear 
Sir Robert, Riehard Strong is engaged to a 


certain very pretty ALisg Hawthorn, who 
has a snug little fortun@é6fpber own. Ninon 
and Dick are like brother @&qd sister. He is 


here now simply because hi® mother and 
Miss Hawthorn are on a visit to ogo! 
young lady's relatives.”’ 
hen you think that Miss M aasge ri 

“I cannot answer for Ninon, of course, 
Sir Robert, except as far as poor old Diekus 
concerned, 

“Tau sure you would not expect me or 
wish ine to do go0."' 


ing in a way that did him 


infinite credit, 
| declared that he did not. 


_—— ee 
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| Careless as ever. 


not give me a single cue— 


| you out?” 


| with natural white roses, 


| sal ?°° 


And Sir Robert, blushing and stammer- | 





—— 





said the girl, with a quict smile. «“gjr 
Robert can have the next, it he likes, Come 
slong, Dick. I can't bear to lose a note of 
this delightful one.” - 
Dick could but obey, and whirled the 
Sit Robert to look very frlora sed fear 
Sir rt to look ver 
indeed. 4 _ 
“What does this mean?” asked Dick 
with his tips close to Ninon’s little ear. 
saoei ate — mné that yon mean to 
acce r venant to-night. 
this meant to soften the blow?”’ = 
*Don’t you like to walta with me?’ she 
answered, in the softest, sweetest voice in 
the world, , : 


Lady Ingram was perfectly contented 
with the situation. 

4. old Dick was likely to be of a little 
use afterall, if he bad it in hii to rouse 
Bobbv Davenant to jealousy. 

They were rehearsing some private thea- 
tricals at that time, in whieh Ninon was to 
play acharming Marquise in powder and 
patches a white brocaded train—sent down 
of coursefrom the Rue de la Paix. 

‘The girl was so charining, 80 animated, so 
operkiing during the many hours iu which 
this business brought her into contact with 
Sir Robert that it put the finishing touch to 
bis subjugation. 

a will are se to her to-morrow at the 
bali,”* he d ed nervously on the ni t “You know whetherI do or not.” His 
the little performance, which was a complete | arin tightened insensibly about the slender 
auceess, and in which Ninon in particular ne waist, 
convered berselt with glory. “If vou please, sir, no raptures!’’she cried 

She had been ied before the curtal. ofthe | suddeniy pansing, and taking her hand 
littie extemporised theatre by Sir Robert, | from his shoulder. “And you are to ask 
and viterally peited with flowers by her | no questions; only, if you do not care tor 
adorers ainong the audience. the wa.tzes, I can easily give thetn to some 

She had danced all the evening afler- | one else. ° 
wards in ber brocaded trainand her powder | “You have promised,”’ urged D'ck hur- 
and patches. riedly. “Il will give them upto no man. 

Sir Robert s infatuation was more appar- . er he the last—oh, Ninon the very 
ent than ever ast! 

Bets were nade at the club as to when She answered only with a smile, 
the proposal would take place. But she knew that Sir Robert was watch- 


Dick, looking on with a heavy heart, felt | ing them closely froin the other side of the 


that the end could not be far off. root. 
Even Lady Ingram looked anxious. rhe second of Dick’s waltzes she chose to 


‘ - Ninon was 48 gay, as sociable, as | Sit out with him. 
nly Ninon , 5°: / People began to wonder a littie. 

Lady Ingram offered a remonstrance, but 
was met with a perverse smile and a repro- 
duction of one of her own sbrugs of the 
shoulders, x 

‘Katherine,’ she said, ‘‘do let me alone. 
Let ine dance, flirt, and be merry, for to- 
| norrow perhaps I accept Sir Robert Dave- 
nant.”’ 

“Ninon!” eried Dick involantarily, as 
Lady Ingram turned away vexedly from 
the sheltered corner where they sat. 

“I said ‘perhaps,’ the girl answered 
lightly. 

“Sir Robert has not yet given me an 
opportunity of deciding.” 

“As if vou did not know as well as I that 
it is you who will not give him one!” 

“It is good for him to be kept waiting !"— 





She shrugged her shoulders perversely 
when Katherine came into her rooin after 
the theatricals and asked her whether she 
had made up her mind what to say to Sir 
Robert. 

“JT have a great deal to say to him to-mor- 
row,” she deciared laughing as she un- 
pinned her hair and tae superb blue-black 
Inasses came tumoing about her milk- | 
white shoulders. 

“He cut me out of my best point; he did 


” 


“He will give youavery important one 
to-morrow, or I ain greatly mistaken,’’ said 
Lady Ingrain?”’ 

“Is the comedy to end, as comedy should, 
witha happy marriage?" 

“Oh, who knows?” cried Ninon, clasping 
herarims above her head, and yawning | Superbly, 
frankly so as to show all her white teeth, | ‘So then,” faltered poor Dick,**you mean 
‘Sufficient to the day'—Katherine, I am so | to——” 
tired: and there is Mrs. Gifford’s lawn-par- She put her two pretty gloved hands to 
ty to-morrow, and the ball at the Casino in | her ears. 
theevening. Do you mind my turning | ‘I mean to be. perfe¢tly happy for one 

night,’ she said, “to dance with ny _ cousin 
Dick, and to be glad that he thinks me 
pretty and likes to dance with ime. Isthere 
any great harin in that?” 

But the time came at last when she could 
no longer avoid Sir Robert. 

And it was evident from the little man’s 

«About Dick! Poor dear old Dick !” _unwonted pallor and disturbed air that the 

Ninon burst into a brilliant peal of laugh- | moment had arri¥ed for him to put his fate 
ter. | to the touch. 

“Katherine, when will you learn to be- | | With a loudly-beating heart Dick saw 
lieve what a sensible pair of cousins Dick | them glide into the throng of dancers. 
and I are?” | Sooner or later he knew thig hour must 

It was the race-ball which was to take strike for him; but it was horrible. 
place on the following evening. He had not known that one could bear 

Miss Masserene had kept back her pret- | Such an agony and not ery out. 
tiest gown forthe occasion—Dinard being It seeined to him tbatin all his life he 
now crowded and the season at its very | could never suffer such a pain as that 
height—a gown that seemed woven of glim- | again. ‘ 
mering pearls and was ornamented only “It looks awfully nice and cool on the 

, | balcony, doesn’t it?’ Sir Robert was say- 
Even Lady Ingrain and Dick were struck ingto Miss Masserene as they paused for a 
afresh by the splendor of the girl's beauty | few moments, 


“Tam gone,” said Lady Ingram, shrug- 
ging her shoulders, 

“But I am not quite sure of you yet, vou 
know. Let me have no nonsense about 
Dick, or J shall send him packing to-mor- 
row.”’ 





as she came into the drawing-room. pulling “Would you like to come out there! Are 
on her long white gloves, and gaily chal- | you afraid of taking cold? It is empty now, 
lenged criticism on her toilette. is always so 
“Do you think Sir Robert is a doomed 
man?" she said, laughing. 
“Katherine, how does one refuse a propo- 


and between the dances it 
crowded.” 
Ninon declared carelessly that she never 
caught cold, and as carelessly took tise little 
| Baronet’s arm, and allowed him to lead her 
through the open windows. 
The tide was going out. 
Some children were at play, late as it was 
on the sands below them. 
Their voices rang out oddly in the occa 
sional lull in the music within. 
From the houses on the cliffs at each side 
of the bay lights were shining redly. 
A faint white glimmer of moonlight lay 
in a long unbroken track across the motion- 
less sea. 


“How plainly one can see Les Buissons!”’ 
began Sir Robert 4 little nervously. “That 
is your window, Miss Masserene, the one 
overgrown with jasmine, 

“TI have often watched it from the deck of 
the Daphne.” 


“Report says that Miss Massereng has 
had some opportunities tor practicing the 
art,’ said poor Dick, trying to smile, 

Ninon shrugged her shoulders, 

“Sir Robert isa big tish,’she said. “The 
sinall fry submit with hardly a wriggle. I 
think I shall tell him that I might have 
been His—with a eapital *H’—if he bad giv- 
en ine my cues Jast night, but that now all 
is Over—with a capital -O." "’ 

“The first five or six dances must be 
over, I should say,” said) Lady Ingram; 
‘and the carriage is waiting. Where are 
your wraps? Come along.” 

“One must give poor Mabel Nugent a 
chance now and then,” said) Ninon super- 
bly. Dick, if vou area good boy, I will 
dance the ‘Lancers’ with vou—there !” Ninon only smiled. 

The girl made atriumphant entry into | She was resolved not to say a word which 
the crowded ball-rooin, people giving way | should help her hapless little suitor out of 
right and left before her in the desire to | his difficulty. 
look at her and at her wonderful shinmer- And then, stammering and pale and very 
Ing gown, much in earnest, the young Baronet began 

Sir Robert came forward eagerly to meet his little story. 
her. The children on the sands were laughing 

He had not danced once, he assured her. | and joining bands and dancing in tune 
He began to be afraid they were notcoming | the niusic of the band as it rose and fell 
at all. through the open windows of the ball- 

lle begged forthe first waltzshe had to room. 
give away. | “I know I’m not clever and all taat sort 

Lady Nugent and her set looked on with — of thing,” pleaded Sir Robert; **but I would 
scornful eves, | make you a guod husband. ~ And I'll settle 

It was humiliating, they told each otner, | down, don’t vou know, and be as steady a8 
to see agirl thrown at ainan’s head in so | you could wish. 
open a fashion, “And I think my place in Loatnshire }8 

Perhaps Ninon read something of this in | rather pretty’’—it was one of the show- 
their faces and gestures, for she smilingly | places of the county—“and my motber 
assured Sir Robert that her first waltz was | would be so proud, and I should be so hap 
pr sed to her cousin Mr. Strong. py, that—— Miss Masserene, may I say ‘N!- 
“Ninon, doMm’t be foolish,” murmured | non’? I'm nota fellow of many words; but 
ady Ingrain poor Dick colored, | if you knew 
wonderingly what this new caprice might Suddenlv he saw the 

mean. face before him change. 
it had never fallen to his lot hitherto ts The hand he had ventured to take wa 
be so singled out for the beauty’s favor. drawn away, and Miss Masserene, lead- 
He had considered himself lucky in be- | ing over the balcony, appeared to be listen- 
ing proinised a chance of dancing the *Lan- | ing to thesong of the dancing children ne- 
cers” with her at that, the best ball of the | low. 
| season. | “What is it?” 
|} “I have promiaed | Sir Robert asked blankly. 


, 


T * 
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beautiful careless 


Dick three waltzes,’’ 
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But she = a oe. : 

isten ° 

on one of the rounds French chil- 
dren often sing at their play. 

He could make nothing out of it. 

The band had stopped : people were 
crowding on the baloony. € 

sir Robert,” said Ninon hurriedly, “I— 
I feel « little ony would you mind 
bringing me @ shawl? You will find me 


= ust I go without a word?” he asked, 
lingering. 

She made an im ent ure. 

“] beg your on,” she answered, with 
4 toreed Jaugh ; “but I have not heard one 
word you were saying. I—I was thinking 


nething else. 
ofthe children were repeating the refrain of 


the round. a" 
She shivered; and, without another 
word, tho young man went in search of her 


shawl. 
[vO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Three Wiser Women. 


BY ARION. 











mon!” exclaimed Nellie boarding- 
house parlor, where the three eligible 
es of the hotel were sonngine, 

“Such inagnificent Jewels 

“Just think, he wearsa diamond pin as 


H, you ought to see the new gentle- 
() 


large as a frying-pan, and aring to imatch, | 
and he isn’t married, and he mast be as | 
rich as Croesus, for he’s taken the rosewood 


rooins all to hiimsell. 

“He is looking fora wife, too; I heard 
him tell Mrs. Crumpet so myself ! 

“Isn’t it splendid ?”’ 

And Nellie clapped her hands and waltzed 
around the room, 

A rich bachelor looking fora wife! 

The ladies, as if electrified, started from 
their apathy, and eagerly besieged Nellie, 
who had been tavored with a look at  biin, 
with all sorts of questions concerning 
him. 

“What is he like?”’ asked Miss Bell who 
doted on tall men. 

“Is he tall or short ?” 

“Well,” said Nell, hesitating, “he isn’t 
very tall; in fact, he is rather short, and 
pretty stout, too.’’ 

“Oh!” exclaimed Miss Bell,in impatience 
and disgust; “but he must have lots of 
money, though,”’ she added, “40 one can 
overlook defects. Is he handsome in the 
face, Nell ?’’ 

“Not very,’”’ said Neli again. 

“You see, his face is pretty red, and his 
hair, too.’’ 

“Ah! weather-beaten from exposure,”’ 
concluded Mrs. Lee, an interesting widow, 
ona sharp look-out for number two! 

“Such a delightful, adventurous lite ! 

“And then these gold miners are so chiv- 
alrous, and such worshippers of our sex ; 
and ple oe tuo—their gifis are cften 
princely.” 

Here Mrs. Lee glance. complacently at 
her pretty fingers as if in her mind’s eye 
she saw the new gentleman’s big ring 
flashing there. 

That evening brought our new guest, 
whom (not knowing his true name) we had 
christened “Jewels’’—a name that stuck to 
him to the end of the chapter. 

After dinner he held a kind of court in 
the parlor, atwhich all the lady-boarders 
of M ry Crumpet’s establishment were pre- 
Sented, 

And never, on any one vecasion,had they 
- vied with each other in splendor of cos- 
ine, 

“Just think,’’ averred candid but world- 


lv- ninded Nell,’’“if it wasn’t for the man’s 
Jewels, quite likely we should never speak 
to hit, for goodness knows there is nothing 


In tis looks to recommend him.” 

J — jess candid, would not agree 
With her, 

11s jewels and elaborate dress rather en- 
hinced than hid a ruffianly look he had, 
Which they all called his charming, piratical 
alr; and he was sweetly and playfully 
compared to Captair. Kidd, Byron’s Corsair, 
and scores of other darlings of romance. 

Iie atonce became the lion of the house 
—yes, indeed, in nore ways than one; for 
like the roaring lion,he went about seeking 
whom he migbt devour, but was sensible 
*nouzh not to roar to scare away his prey. 

He was consulted on all matters of busi- 
ness by the gentlemen, who would sit ab- 
sorbed listeners to his accounts of mining 
and descriptions of the countries he had 
traveled through. 

But no one seemed to notice the fact that 
he never knew anything about the many 
Persons whose naines were mentioned to 
hin, although the lite he described as hav- 
‘ny led must have brought him into close 
Coutact with inany of them. 

It was impossible for an outsider to tell 


— was Jewels’ favorite among the 
alles, 











“ 
—— my birthday, just three weeks 

“It seems a long time to wai dear = 
caressing her, “but it would aie me “cash 
pleasure to make it known on that day. 
oan - nae they will all be, won’t 
“Now, just set your little head to think 
ing what prett thin pone 
~ pet for yy &8 you would like me 

“Do not be afraid to tell what you fancy 
for whatever mone fe 
shal ee Y can purchase my wile 

ere was no need to make any such 
quest of Mrs. Lee, for her little we had 
been busy thinking of what she intended 
to have ever since she had met Jewels. 

First came his diamond ring and pin— 
each, as Nellie suid, as large asa frying-pan 
—which she already looked upon as Ler 
own property. 

“It is taste fora gentleman to make 
such a display,” she said to herself.” 

Pe. ean easily talk him into giving them to 

““Won't they all be jealous! 

“There is that absurd Miss Bell and that 
contemptible schoolgirl Nell both hanging 
round him all the time. 

“I believe they actually imagine he cares 
for them!” 

That shlapene | Jewels, being left alone in 
the parlor with Miss Bell, drew close to 
her, and bending over her, and tenderly, 
and almost sadly— 








Alter breakfast he would lounge,morning | 
Pper in hand, intothe parlor where the | 
a and Miss Bell were sure to re- | 
Jair. 

Both ladies bore partnership with good 
nature, as each one managed tw secure 
promty of undisturbed interviews with 
llth. 

_ Jewels improved these interviews 80 well 
that he soon became the a‘uanced husband 

the widow, and the ardent and tavored 
Sultor of Miss Bell. 

So each lady being under the blissful de- 
‘usion that she was the sole object of his 
Chui oe, could, in her sweet security, allow 
biin to be gallant to her friend ; it was so 
gentlemanly! 

“We will keep our en 
secret, darling,’ he a 


ment, a sweet 
to the widow, . 


“If you had not said something I beard 
you say once, I would have the Boldness to 
usk a great favor of you.” 

“Why, what did I say?’ asked she 
coguettishly. 

“You said you would never live out of 


| London.” 


“Weill, what of that?” 

“Why, my home is in San Francisco,’’ he 
said meagan” 

Just then, to Miss Bell’s grave vexation, 
some one entered and interrupted him. 

But the next day she dida great deal of 
shopping, and began making her trousseau 
iusmediately. 

The afternoon of Jewels’ were devoted to 
business visits, so he said, and as he liked a 
walk for a constitutional, he © general! 
inanaged to Nell’s school just as t 
was being dismissed, and had the pleasure 
ot escorting her home. 

During these walks he so ingratiated him- 
self in her favor, and dazzled her by de- 
scriptions of his wealth and of the magni- 
ficence he intended to lavish ‘on his wite, 
that she finally consented to elope with him 
partly because it was romantic. 

‘‘Dear mamma will be sure to forgive 
me,’’ she thought. 

And she pictured herself coming with her 
husband, in herown elegant carriage, to 
ask her mother’s forgiveness and receive 
her b!essing, and of then carrying her offto 
the home that Jewels had prepared for his 
bride. 

The evening assigned for the elopement 
arrived. 

The household were Ay aprorentgy bar the 

rlor as usual, en in merry chat. 

PM Sewels, Miss Bell, Nell and Strs. Lee 
formed the liveliest group ; and the hearts 
of the ladies were beating high with their 
varied emotions. 

Little the three imagined what was pass- 
ing in each other’s ininds. 

oor little Nell trembled like a frighten- 
ed bird at the dreadful thing she was about 
to do, and began to repent her rashness. 

“In another hour,’ she thought, growing 
dizzy as she looked at the clock, ‘‘we must 
start.”’ 

She dared not look at her lover. 

She halt thought she hated him, and _fer- 
vently wished she had some girl friend who 
could go with her in her flight. 

She was growing more and more nervous 
and had just thought that she wished soime- 
thing would happen to prevent it, when 
there was a sound of strange voices in the 
hall, and aftera slight commotion a man 
walked coolly into the parlor with the ex- 
claination— 

“Ah, here he is!’’ 

And walking up to Jewels, he slanped 
him familiarly on the back with one band, 
and then jugied a pair of handcuffs in the 
other. ‘ 

Jewels turned pale, but made no attempt 
to escape. 

“Was going to bolt to-night, wasn’t 
you?’ remarked the officer, for such he 

‘was. 

“I've been up to your room and saw all 

our thin sked.”’ 
4 The colnemnent was dreadful. 

“What is the matter? 

“What does it all mean?’’ cried every- 
body in a breath. 

“It means tiis,’’ said the detective. 

“Atter a long chase I have arrested him 
tor shooting aman in Colorado and = ab- 
sconding with his inoney, besides leaving a 
wife and two pretty children into the bar- 

=. * 

The awful wretch!’’ exclai:ned Mrs. Lee 
and Miss Bell simultaneously, clasping 

their bands in horror. ! 

“Ob !’’ cried Nellie faintly, dropping in a 


t. 
ewes turned on them witha fiendish 


wx tesing his hand bowing to him in turn, 
be delivered bitnselt as follows— 
“My sweet Nellie, our elopement will 
have to be postponed for a while. 
“Sorry to disappotnt you. 
in half-an-bour we would 
ff 
Dear Clara. we Will Dave that 
some other time. 
“My own Helen, good-bye,’’ bowing very 
low to the widow. 
“] ai sorry our marriage cannot take 


have been 


(tie taix 


plage quite a# soon as we intended to have 


t. 





| 
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Pi nan must be crazy,” cried the 
miv. 

“What on earth does he mean ?” 

Nellie buried her face in her mother’s lap 
and sobbed hysterically, but was finallv 
coinforted by Freda Hall, « ng gentie- 
man who had long been attached to her ; 
but as he had no jewels, it is to be — 
that he hau been slow to find favor in her 


eyes. 

The door closed on Jewels for the last 
time, and he left three wiser, if not better 
women behind him. 

7-_——_—_—_—r a—eS 

Toe Romance oF a TootHn.— Some 
months since,says the Oakland Times,one of 
the loveliest and inost accoinplished daugh- 
ters of a well-known resident was thrown 
from a bourse, and sustained, among other 
annoying injuries, a fracture of one of her 
front teeth. The delicate pear!, which flash- 
ed through “lips within whose rosy laby- 
rinth when she siniled, the soul was lost,” 
was hopelessly crushed, and marred the 


beauty of the considerably. The only 
remedy for its injury was to have the root 
of the broken extracted and a false 
tooth made to fill horrid breach in her 


mouth. In ber distress she sought the 
advice of Dr. George J. Luce. She had 
read somewhere or had been told by some- 
body that dentistry had advanced to such a 
science that 1t was possible to transplant a 
tooth from the mouth of another person, 
which would take root and bloom as it had 
in its original gum. Could he secure for 
her aimatch tor the broken tooth? if he 
could he inight narne his price. Beauty in 
distress appeals to Dr. Luce never in vain, 
80 he informed the griel-stricken maiden 
that such operations had been successfull 
pertormed, but in the present case the difi- 
culty would be to discover a tooth of such 
purity, delicacy and beauty as to be worthy 
to munch carainels in company with those 
which now mourned the loss of their crush- 
ed companion. However, he would see 
what he could do, A ionth or two passed. 
At last the tooth was found. A young 
Spaniard, whose well-brushed and some- 
what faded habiliments indicated a struggle 
with fate, entered the office to receive some 
slight dental attention. His manners were 
those of a gentleman and his conversation 
denoted intelligence and refinement. When 
he opened his inouth the doctor could hard- 
ly conceal his emotion. There was the 
tooth he had been looking for, flashing its 
dazzling whiteness, the perfection of torm 
and the acme of purity. It was indeed a 
gem. The subject was approached cau- 
tivusly, but the young man spoke of his 
poverty; the doctor offered him $100 for 
the tooth. The money tempted the timpe- 
cunious foreigner, who immediately offered 
all his stock in trade on the same terms. 
An appointment was made for the next 
day and a note despatched to the lady, in- 
forming her that at last the tooth was found. 
At the given hour the — entered 
the front office, and the lady, closely veiled 
shortly after entered the rear office, for it 
was a part of the bargain that the gentleman 
was not to see the lady. The tooth was ex- 
tracted, the money paid, the stranger de- 
parted. Then the tooth was carefully 
cleansed and subinitted to a delicate treat- 
ment to preserve its vitality, while the doc- 
tor was preparing the mouth of the lady for 
its reception. It was soon inserted, and in 
the course of three or four hours had immo- 
vably taken root in itsnew home. Inafew 
days the operation was pronounced a com- 
plete success, and Miss—— became the hap- 
piest of girls. Now for the sequel. Witha 
woman’s curiosity she was ew names | 
speculating as to whom the tooth ae ’ 
and the gentleman in turn was cudgelling 
his brain for some means to ascertain the 
whereabouts of his tooth, which had turned 
the tide of his affairs so Juckily. For with 
the money it had brought him he had made 
a fortunate purchase of stock, and step by 
step he had gone on with bis rapidly accu- 
mulating capital until he had a snug little 
bank account and patronized a fashionable 
tailor. Cbance threw him into a select 
party one evening where Miss——happened 
to be present and he commenced recount- 
ing hisadventure. When he smiled and 
pointed to the vacant place in his month 
where the tooth had once had its homme, 
Miss—— gave a little shriek, and her secret 
was discovered. It is rumored that out of 
this dental operation a veritable love imatch 
will shortly occur, and in fashionable Oak- 
land circles this romance of a tooth is just 
now theall absorbing topic. 
— 

Tue SaLvaTION AkMy.—Within the 
last few days a placard issued by the Sal va- 
tion Army at Leeds has been reproduced in | 
the coluins of the public press. After the 
usual proclamation of “War! war!!" etc., 
and an invitation to everybody to “join in | 
the fight against Old Nick,” the plan of | 
attack is thus described : “Monday, June 5 | 
at 7:45, Salvation Charge. binges (reat | 
Exhibition of Hallelujah Lasses. Wednes | 
day, Fire and Brimstone. Thursday, Roll- 
call; soldiers to deliver up their cartridges, | 
Friday, at 7:30, Baptisin of Fire. Saturday, 
at 7:45, Rejoicing over Victories Won; all | 
over the Shop Meetings. Sunday, June 11, 
at 7 a. 1n., nee-drill. Atnnutebbd sup- 
plied to soldiers by the Quaggedinaster-Gen- 
eral; lla.in., Dese Holy Ghost; 
2:30 p. m., Tremend ree and Easy; 6:30 
p: in., Great CharggOn the Devil; 9 a. in., 

| 





allelujah Galop 
i ee _ 

How MAKE A Poet.—To tnake a poet 
take lil liy of. shimmering sunshine, 
atrain tiough a rhvin vv lict nary. and 
add oqual parts of love-sick adjectives, 
archaic adverbs and such other words as 

heard of. Set in a 


you may never have 
warin place, where the whole inay become 

intimately mingled, and garnish with long | 
hair,seedy clothing and an eupty stomach. | 


Bric-a-Brac. 


Apgs.—It is the magot or Barbary « 
which is usually made to perform feats in 
Europe. The sphinx-baboon is three or 
four feet high. In Borneo they pill 
houses, and inove in large and very 
chievoustrovps. The ursine baboon resides 
in the high lands, near the Cape of Good 
Hope, and is very wischievous, and often 
dangerous to single travelers, carrying 
clubs and throwing stones with dex- 
terity. The preacher-monkey or Relzebub, 
fillsthe woods with noise, traveling on the 
tops of the trees, and one haranguing the 
ots displaying in everything perfect saga- 
city. 

Power or Love.—It is related of one of 
the beauties of the Court of Francia 1, whe 
was taken to tusk by her companions for 
her evident attachtnent toa man who ay 4 
did not think requited her affection, that it 
so happened that he fell ill, and on bis re- 
covery had lost bis speech; still she loved 
him and continued to be beedless of the 
sarcasins of her triends; till at last, in a mo- 
meut of impatience, and anxious to display 
the power of her charina, she addressed her 
duinb lover, telling him, with a look of 
severity until then unknown, “Sir, I re- 
quest you will speak; and instantly he 
tell at her feet, and, to the ainazement of all 
around, recovered his speech. 


CHANGES OF VALUE.—In 1816 one bush- 
elotcorn would buy one pound of nails. 
In 1882 one bushel of corn would buy 
tifteen pounds of nails. In 1816 it took froin 
twenty to eighty dozen of eggs to buy one 
bushel of salt. In 18820ne dozen ‘of eg 
would do the saimething. In 1816 it requir- 
ed sixty-four bushels of barley t> buy one 

ard of broadcloth. In 1882 five bushels of 

rley would do the saine business. In 1816 
it required one bushel of wheat to purchase 
one yard of calico. In 18820ne bushel of 
wheat would buy thirty-five yards of a bet- 
ter article. In 1816 a pair of woolen blank- 
ots cost as inuch asa cow. In 1882 a cow 
would buy from six to twenty pairs of 
blankets superior in every way. 


A BuTton.—Hans Andersen gives, in 
one of his books, an amusing account of a 
young ian, newly a pointed to sone offi- 
cial position in the Court of Copenhagen, 
ordering bis Court dress in any Paste, that 
he might be present ataball where he 
meant to declare his attachinent to a beauti- 
ful girl whom he was on the point of pro- 
posing—nay, had spoken a few preliminary 
words—when a button gave way on the 
hastily-inade Court dress. The lover rush- 
ed soy away and the lady, hurt at his 
unlooked-for departure, made an engage- 
meut for a riding-party, where she received 
and acce the offer of another lover. 
Thus, love, as well as life, often hangs upon 
a thread. 


._ENDING a DUFL.—M. de Langerie and 
M. de Montaude, hoth remarkably ugly 
men, quarrelied, and chullenged one an- 
other. Arrived at the place of meeting M. 
de Langerie stares his adversary in the face 
and says, “I have just reflected. can’t 
fight you.” With this he returns bis sword 
into the scabbard. “How, sir! What does 
this mean ?"’ “It ineans that I shall not 
fight.” “What! You insult me, and, re 
fuse to give ino satisfastion?” “If I have in- 
sulted you, I ask a thousand pardons; but I 
have an insurmountable reason for not 
fighting with you.” “But, sir, may one 
know it?” “It wiil offend you.” “No, 
sir,’ “You assure mo?” “Yes, I assure 
you.” “Well, sir, thisis it. If we figh 
according to all appearances I shall any 

ou, then I shall re:inain the ugliest fellow 

n the kingdoin.”’ His adversary could not 
help laughing and they returned to the city 
good friends. 

Tuk VIOLIN.—Kecent writers trace the 
origin of the violin to the Indian Ravanas- 
tron, yet played by the poor Buddhist 
monks, who go begging from door to door, 
and it istrad lionally believed to have been 
the invention of Ravana, King of Ceylon, 
000 B. C. Fromthe Ravanastron sprang 
the goudok of Russia and the crawth of 
Waleées—the latter in use before the sixth 
century—both of which seem to have differ- 
ed from the Jater instruinentg of the sane 
tribe in having the upper surface of tho 
bridge flat, so that all the strings had 
probably to be sounded at once. The 
viol was the more iiminediate precursor of 
the violin and of its relatives of deeper pitch 
the violoncello and the double bass. Cham- 
bers'’s Cyclopmdia says “The viol is to be 
seen represented on monuinentsas for back 
as the close of the eleventh century. Vio- 
lins were inentioned as early as in the 
legendary life of St. Christopher. They 
were introduced into England, some say, 
by Charles II." 

GLOVE CUsTOMSs,—Some curious custo 
are conuected with gloves. For instance 
the ceremony of removing thein when e 
teging the stable of a Prince ora 
or @lse for eiting then or th 
servant in charge. This 











the 
survival 


of vagpalage, for the ret the glove 
ws th usciniy a mark of submission, "and, 


w 

when . OF adation. When 
lands or titles were wed gloves were 
given at the same time, and when for any 
reason they were forfeited the offender was 
deprived of the rightto wear gloves. The 
saine idea was prevalent in the bestowal of 
the lady's glove to be worn in the helmet of 
her knight, and forfeited by hiin if her favor 
ceased. In hunting the gloves are supposed 
to be reinoved to-day at the death of a stag 
but money given to the attendants repre 
sents the custoin. It wasavery ancie 
form of acknowledgeinent to present a pair 
of gloves to a benefactor, and einbroidered 
giovetars still presented to the Judges at 
Maiden Assizes, that is when no cases are 
tried, in England. 
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THE SATURDA 





‘That's more'’n two years agone.”"’ 
“You—you cannot be telling truth [" said 





Valdivia, bis haggard face flushing witb 
sudden pain. 





fully and tried to live—he had sought her, 
his one ewe-lainb, only to ruin her, only to 
inake her vile. 

Shouid this be accepted at his hands, too, 
and no vengeance be taken for such a 
crime ? 

Such were some of the thoughts that ran 
like fire through Valdivia’s mind as be jour- 
neved in bitterness towards London. 

Truly, could old Elizabeth Lanyon have 
seen his griet, She would have feit herselt 
avenged. 

Perhaps, as he traveled on through these 
sad hours, tasting the anguish of bereave- 
inent, the shame and pain of thinking evil 
ot his child,his spirit may have flown back. 
wards to that voung time when a mother’s 
grief hed been counted by hii in his pas- 
sion as lighter and less than thistledown on 
the wind’s breath. 

“She has only done what her mother did,"’ 
he whispered in his heart. 

“She loved, and has fled with her love. 

“And I am no more to her than the suin- 
mer-dust that flies in her face. 

“It is retribution; but it is terrible to 
ecoine Lome and tind this instead of love.’ 

a 





* * * * * 


“Ah, ves !"’ said that painted baby, Mad- 
ame Delgado. 

“I did promise to look after the child ; 
but how could I do it when-she was down 
at that place v ith the outlandish name ? 

‘“Refore she went, vou say ? 

“Oh, but our funds were low then ! 

“Now do go tothe theatre and see niv son. 

“He'll tell you everything. ‘ 

“T never understand business, and never 
tell any news without his leave. 

“So I really: won't say another word 
about Grazia. 

“T leave it all to him. 





“He'll have surprising things to say.” 


This reticence on the old baby’s part only | 
_inereased Valdivia’s anxiety. 


He tunecied she feared to tell 
truth. 
He did not know that ber habitual caution 


him the 


| made her keep silence. 


7? ETC., ETC. “Or—or we both speak not of the same | 

thse person.”’ 
ei , “I'm speaking of Betty Lanvon’s grand. 
ms! & CHAPTER XXXVIII. daughter, and all the country-side will tell 
eo . : . you the same as T do, 

i, ’ 4 SATLING-SHIP put into Falmouth | “She runned away first from her grand- 
ee and landed @ single passenger. | mother,and went to live with the gentleman 
ee He was a tall spare inan, stooping in oe droved her here one day in his car- 
mat 4 gait, worn and haggard in face; hiseyes had “lone ‘ 
ve a restless and weary look,all bis a “Mover aghin since then have I waited on 

7 . was one of pain, _— — ? an observer any young woman myself, when there 
Mea ¢ wat os oy Boy history : wasn'ta groom with the master,to —— up 
oi’ * ' om mae Res ee ; for her,and let me know the ins and outs of 

4 : , He had a history indeed, for this man was things: and that she was respectable like, 
oa the Duke di Valdivia. and ail that. 

R * _ }Lis history was one of wars and tumults, ole I'd known she was Betty Lanvon's 

4 ‘ prisons, wounds, escapes, misery and granddaughter, and ber lather only a turrin 

% exile. P fiddler, I wouldn't bave tookt in the tea-tray 

Me. 4 He was a soldier and a patriot; he had | ji yweif.” ; 

‘ snifered with Mazzini, he bad fought by the Tne poor pitiful spiteful woman had at 

| a side of Garibaldi; but, unlike these, he had | jagt asserted her dignity, and gained now 

et 6 fallen into the snare of a too large benevo- | jor revenge for Lord Enderby'sugly words, 

“ lence. when he dared to call her house a “rough 
4 : Hie vearned for universal brotherhood —a place." 

is? F fraternity of nations, an equality of labor, She gazed at her victim's distress with 

ct frevdow lor all peoples, liberty led by jus- | satisfaction, minglied with great curiosity 

e tice, and justice tempered by charity. and a slight compunction. 
wy If be could bave cut off inen and wemen “JT hope all this isn't bad news for you,” 
from their shadows, and dealt with these | she said, dusting bin a chair and inviting 
a ; , 4 shadowsonty, bis theories inight have met | pim to sit, for be was standing, with one 
P with a fair trial and a chance of success, | treinbling band leaning on the deal table. 
att Alastor hu:man nature! | He obeyed her gesture mechanically,and, 
ay it With all his beautiful dreamsof universal | as he tell into the chair, his white face 

ha J love, there were fewimen who had fallen | gazed up into hers with an expression that 

* ; more under the dislike and fear of his fel- | for a moment made her pititul. 
at low-creatures than Uberto di Valdivia. | **T see it's bad news," she said, the truth 
bs hig 2 Cutotfearly froin his family by his revo- | just dawning on her. 

Lak ° ’ Intionary tendencies, he had joined a band |" «Are you near related, sir ?"’ 
ig my of insurrection ists, aty lod patriots by theim- “lam her tather, the toreign fiddler,”’ he 
>» 2a selves, and ‘“brigands’’ by the Austrian | answered, a bitter smile just moving bis 
a. : proas and Governinent. lips for a noment, 
ae They were soon cut down, massacved or ; “I beg your pardon, sir,’’ returned the 
a ' taken prisoners. et | woman, slightly abashed. 
vy, 6 Along the latter was V aldivia, | “I've heard fiddiing is thought a deal of | 
“SE Efforts were made to save him from a | nowadays; and it’s fine and grand sure 
tee deatli-sentence. | enough to hear tbe fiddle played titty. 
They were successful. “She held on to the ould fiadle she had 
Pte He was condemned to a fortress for lite. | gncommon, and the Penaluna folks says 
 ¢ Alter a few years of torturing lui prison- she played better than any fiddler in the | 
Ry ‘ nent, he escaped, country.” 
+6 And it was now that he fell intothe bands “Ah, 80 she played well,my poor Grazia?” 
2 of the secret societies. | said her father, wistfully. 
. See By their help he was concealed for weeks, | «I believe she and the grandmother quar. 
wed and nursed back into better health. | reled over thisancient fiddle she had. 
t Then bis Hight was made secure, and his | «The old woman wanted to burn it,” said 
~~ life assured by an escape to England. | the landlady. 
oS ‘There inoney was sent to himn,and he was | Valdivia elutched his chair with both 
- still watched over, still eared for. | hands. 
vy Ho was vrateful: be thought he had fallen “Burn it! 
' ? among Cormstians, and bad found a comima- “My Stradivarius ! 
; nitv after bis own heart. ! “Bat she did not ?”’ 
_ Even when he was undeceived, his own “No, sir; the maid took the fiddle with 
3 enthusiasm remained undimimed, and his | her when she runned awav.”’ 
i faith in the righteousness of their cause A sinile of satisfaction, a gleam of hope 
‘ unshaken. | passed over the worn tace of her listener. 
His sojourn in Cornwalk ended in a ro- His Grazia was a musician : she would not 
mance—a sad one tor the girl whom he had | be untrue to her genius or her name. 
° seduced trom her mother, her bhome,and her | “She took refuge at a friend's house when 


faith. 

He did not feel that he had been cruel and 
treacherous in doing this, 

He saw these qualities in others, but did 
not recognize them when they appeared in 
hiuself. 

Yet, like all Italians, be had an exalted 
idea of filial duty; butin England he tound 
other inanvers,and thought it no sin to take 
aivantage o! thei. 

Sull he always teant to bring Pheebe 
to her mother in triguaph, and @ver- 
jnotuer with riches and gdstiy 
















were never fulfilled. 
Death step dn and bral his 

He was again poor, again , 
his wife died. 

A little brief prosperity they had after 
Italy was set free. 

Bat he vearned for a republic,and plotted 
agains! Victor Eminanuel with the saine 
west with which he had conspired against 
an Agatrian Duke. 

Oneoe more he had to fly ’ 
his wife and ciiilii,and with the anger of his 
family blazing against him with redoubled 
tierceness. 

After Phabe’s death his 
greater ruin. 

He flung himeelf with all the passion of 
his nature into the whirlpool of revolution- 
ary politics, and was soon an instrument in 





Ses, 
ben 











this time witl 









life tell into 

















her grandinother would burn my preeious 
violin ? 

“Is not that what vou would mean ?" 

“He was a stranger down here, sir ; 
wasn't nobody's friend. 

“The gentry didn'tcall, though some one 
was very sorry afterwards when ‘twas 
known he wasa lord. 

“And there was a deal said about her and 


he 


him, and his being so mad in love witha 


poor low girl." 

“My daughter is not poor or low-born,” 
said her guest angrily, his aristocratic pride 
getting the better of his theories. 

“The people are ignorant who say so. 

“Can you tell me the name of this man— 

| this lord, as vou say he is ?" 
e called himself Mr. Fitzurse down 
afterwards we knew he was [ori 
ebaid the landlody. 
ivia heard the name.and 
2sank upon his hands; 
it was death-white When he raised it. 
“Ah, it was Lord Enderby ! 
“And he has taken away th 
Grazia. 
‘“‘Where have they gone 
“People SAV they are gone to London. 
“But we don't Know for certahty 







] 


@*s 


“No news ever comes of him to @aermor- 


ran now.”’ 
**Yea, to London. 
**] will not go to Penaluna. 
“I will take the new train to London.” 


\ 


“At least you will tell me where my 
daughter 18?" he said, hiding his anguish 
MW _ speech. 

“No, I can’t tell you anything. 

“If I did, I should be sure to get blamed. 

“T know nothing, 

*“] never know anything. 

“I’m a baby—they all sav I’m a baby—so 
] always beg them to keep their secrets to 
themselves. 

“It won't do to trust a child, vou knew.” 


out of sO mueh mischief. 

“Atall events, vou will tell my friends 
to-night of inv eseape and arrival,” said 
Valdivia, “and thank thein for their kind- 
ness and their money, 

“Funds have not been low of late,”’ he 
added, with a faint smile. 

Madame Delgado put up both her hands 
to depreeate further talk. 

“Tknow nothing about funds,” 
laughing like a child. 

“tro and see Pietro; don't talk to me. 

' x Shall get my head snapped off if you 
mo, 

The Duke took her advice and left her. 

All the intelligence he had gained trom 
her was simply that he would find her son 
at a certain theatre. 

He entered by the stage door, and made 
his way through an unknown region, all 
semni4larkness and contusion. 

“Mr. Delgado ? 

“No, sir, he is not playing to-night. 

“This way, please,” said a man whom he 
had aceosted. 


she eried, 


They neared the stage; the clear sweet 


tones of a violin permeated the dull air, fill- 
ing the heavy darkness with the rapture of 
delicate sound. 

“It's a Cremona,” 
his eves glistening. 
“A Cremona plaved with divinest skil]— 
iced by an angel's hand !” 

“You may well Say that,’’ observed the 
poor supernumerary, his conductor ull 


Spirit | inent kindling with a spark 


exclaimed the Duke, 


} 


nis d 


| 1 1OT A NM 
of enthusiasm. 
“There's never been anybody inside of 
this building, yet that could beat her. 
“And this is her last night here, 
“She goes to Naples to-morrow. 
“The house is cramim 


Will be a farewell not soon forgotten. 


s 


ed to the ceiling ; it of drum 


es == - —————= 
a, ree : “The money she is bringt 
ONLY A SMILE. stronger hands, and then a victim in a Rus | mt od ben alps 4 Gane te gene ate fabulous iS into tees 
ar! ape: . | “You will have a bitof Cornish pastry,| The Duke hoard the inan but dimly, 
.* BY 4. U. w. . * ° id e ‘wor? His spirit was with music, which like 
s# : ’ on ; “No, sir,” aaid the landlady of the, lake | ‘It isn’t no good — after bad rub- Been soeeed te cee eee sounds jt 
1 1 inn by Ma\|pas station, “there 1s no better phish that’s best got rid of. ; > & o we and water. 
> Y pg bhp Pot pong af carriage than Joe's to take you on w Pen@ | ‘This was the woman's notion of comfort, fall, wild heath and rock shore; till 
ime 2 But it pierced the cloom vt my saddened heart juna chureh-town.” , | and her miserable listener drank itin likea | reached the rush and d t swell and 
ee n Like a sudden sanbeam's ray. “On, ‘twill do very well—very well,” | dose of gail. deep dayshine of the sea. 
7! The shadow of doubt hung over me, returned the stranger in his poor, broken e * * * © * A bere at ler a akin fresher life, 
, And the burden of pain 1 bore, English. ‘ sparkling notes, 
,e ait Aud the voice of hope I could vot hear, “Can you tell me it—ifafarimer-woman is | Enderby, this Lord Enderby, the coward song of birds. ran bither po | thither ® the 
Rs oe ; Be Though I ilstened ver and o'er. still there named Lanyon ?" se te poy _— whe ee high, now lower ; then, subsiding inte —~ 
ry : . 6 1 ir.”’ rothers, the cruel spy wh minor ke undercurrent of 
At at re pg tener py yo a “Dead? — friendship for the nen he was selling lan at shadow of ‘death, ing upon all things ~ 
Pres ite And the smile that | caught was brighter to me “She had a granddaughter. Yea, doubtless such a man wae caps ing, it took up a solemn strain that Spoke of 
eit Than the emile of a summer sky. “Do you know if she is at Penaluna ?” villany. s allt Geta ts ee ¢ eternity, symbolized by the surging 
are For it gave me back the sunshine, “No, sir; she isn’t there,’ said the land-| What did wo ae gg neh eaten teuh of whose waves embrace ‘all lands, neithe, 
a Ls. And scattered each sombre thought, lady, waking herself very stiff. Shack les anc er hee Aig dl fewest ceasing, nor wearying, nor changing for 
o> And my heart rejoiced in the kindling warmth “Ah! Then where is she gone ?’ —and servitude and exile, red = i till pa life. ever. . 
ae ‘ . Which that kindly smile had wrought. Valdivia's large musical eyes looked with ship, thoughts more dreadful still, a In faintest, Po chords the Strain 
sudden fear into the landlady'’s bard tace. | long agony - away, the tender, delicate 
ff : 4 Only oemite from 2 Mentiy fone uy don’t pretend to say, sir,where such as | ACY iennaa chance had —s given him,a | hand dro ped down that had Seonaht a 
y > x... sex age - +46 sho is gone to.” eh chance which, if taken,would have reversed | ear this d stant echo of the far-off land. 
er yrs Aenet unk tae ties “Such as she ?”’ replied her strange visi- | his sentence. — ee , But, thongh the music was hushed, on. 
But straight to my heart it went speeding _tor, clasping his brow with @ long, thin | He cpg it, oe wen te a helpless pris- heard, like the soft wind that rufties the sj. 
nie ? To gild the clouds that were there, hand. j i to sat ~ piste | i retnraed te bia own lent ol the distant Sea, its 
Pes And | found that of sunshine and life's blue skies “Ah, speak plain, ~neak full—you try my ree, rich, apps ~ ae ll was felt, its effect was visible stil]. 
> lalso might take my share. heart too much !"’ = sand to seek out that prisoner's daughter— Only a musician possessing that inner 
' 7 a ceincnintensamnpesiistimaliis dieses “In plain speaking, then, she runned his only solace, the sole creature he had in sense of music which sees the Visions that 
2 away : and, though the gentieman she was the wo! id to love, round whoin his prison- rise in sound could have been 80 rapt, 80 
ihe ¢ j with didn't go the same morning, be went | thoughts had wound so many wistful eutranced a listener as Valdivia. 
f nes s | inthe evening of the’Raume day. dreams of tenderness, for whom and for Others listened and felt, but he under. 
“She abbn’t been seen down here since. | whose sake he had borne suffering hope- | stood 


Ho knew that the soul of the musician 
was exceeding sorrowful, and thoughts of 
sy Inpathy,memor ies of pain and grief,came 
thick upon his mind. 

What was this woe,this bitterness that she 
spoke so sweetly ? 


Some exile*s, mindful how the past was glad 
Some angel's in an alien planet born ? 
Noexile’s dream was ever half so sad, 
Nor any angel's sorrow so forlorn,’ 


Perchance her success was her chain, and 
she was suffering a splendid slavery ! 

Not far off and nearer to the side-scenes,a 
“a stood as silent and as rapt as him- 
self. 

But,when the breathless silence of the av- 
dience was over, and plaudits rushed upon 
the ear, heturned; and Valdivia saw a face 
inarked with evil beauty and pale with 
passion. 

Their eyes met and each gazed at the 
other with a fixed look,changing gradually 
into recognition. 

On Delgado’s face with this there came a 
shadow scarcely to be defined,which passed 
quickly. 

The next instant he bad grasped the 
Duke's hand. 

“Is it possible ? 

“‘By what miracle are you here ?” he said 
hurriedly, drawing him farther from the 
store. 7 

“Come this way. 

‘Come to my room, where we shall be 
alone.”’ 

“It I were not a ge. ong the Duke, 
‘in thinking so mad a thing, I should be- 
lieve I had just heard the tunes of my own 


| Stradivarius, which I left with my little 


daughter. 

‘‘Where is she ? 

“I have a thousand uneasy er 
vile woman hasspoken ill] things of her.” 

Delgado hurried him onwards, not heed- 
ing his questions. 

“In a moment,’*he answered, “I will tell 
you everything. 

‘You are sadly changed—you have suf- 
fered terribly. 

“Shall we not have revenge for all these 
things ?”’ 

‘Yes, I have suffered, but during the last 
two years not so much as of old. 

“The money you sent me bought help— 
bought iny escape. 

‘*How can I thank you all ?”’ 

The remittances he bad received came, he 
imagined, from his brother Nihilists. 

They had reached him through the 


fot | means at their command, and no line frow 
And the old lady laughed composedly at | Grace had ever come with them. 
her own ehoiidishness, which kept her safeiv 


Money might be conveyed to prisoners, 


| she was told, but letters never. 


| There is no need of thanks,” said Del- 

| gado, wincing a little at the thought that It 

would fall to his Jot now to dispel the ig- 

; norance in the Duke's mind. 

| The Duke did not reply. 

| His thoughts were on his daughter, 

, on himeelf 

| He was impatient at Delgado’s slow galt 

and all the impediments they had to ay 
Suddenly he perceived the reason of th 

| Slow waik. ” he 

“Have you met with an accident? 
asked. 

“T see you are lame.” 

Delgado’s handsome face flush 
lignant fire shone in his soft, yellow 
eyes, 

“I was lamed by that miserable trelies 
Enderby,” he answered; and, op. 
door as he spoke, he waved bis hand fort 
, Duke to enter. thst 

“I have much to say to you about 
, man. 

‘He loves your daughter,”*he added with 
slow deliberation. race 
Then the door was closed ; and, 4s —— 
would not be freeto quit the stage forP j J 
an hour, that time was given to 4 1p bis 
man with “the poison of an asp bene ‘ 

lips’ to instil much venom into a bee 
ready wounded. 


not 


ed, a ma 
-browD 


* ~ ~ o * » 
The night waxed drear and th‘ shado 
fell. 
os , —— ker 
There was a cloudon Grace’s spirit af 
than of old,the shackles around her pf 
her hard. upos 
| Something—she knew not what— 


| her lover’s face reproached her, 4% 
| the glaring lights, across the garisb 
viol, she had see, 


va 


an 
and stead fast. 
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THE SATURDAY 











————— 
ee 
 « doing right to wear this chain ? 
pens po strength and his endure yet till 


a _up tears oppressed her brain, 

er Pe was swollen with love unsaid, 
A nataral human longing to speak her 
= and find rest for her weary head on 


one dear breast. Boe at 

and of the oppressor w y on 
satealgil she was drifting fast into fa- 
igue, doubt, and dejection. 

She had thrown herselfinto an arm-chair 
in ber dressin -roomn, still in her stage at- 
aoe when Molly burst in upon her,clapping 
ber foolish hands above her head. 

“Here's news for you! 

vphe grand ould fiddler is comed home, 
and we shall mt be set a-dancing like merry 

igys at a feer !”’ 

7 be quiet, Molly,” said Mrs. Blake, who 
had followed her. 

“Grace, there’s great news for you. 

“['m right glad of it myself. 

“| shall go home to-morrow with a quiet 
mind so far as it concerns you now.”’ 

“What is it?” asked Grace wearily, 
scarcely heeding their words in the echo of 
berown pain. 

“Some one is here—waiting to see you— 
longing to see you—here, close at hand." 

Grace rose, her face pale, her lips quiv- 


ing. 
‘pelgado’s threata—all the fierce inenaces 
bis jealousy and his hate had uttered—were 
in her ears. 

“If it is Lord Enderby, oh, tell bim, en- 
treat hiim——”’ ' 

“My dear, it is not Lord Enderby. 

“Jt is your father ! 

“Are you not glad ?”’ 

Grace stared at her wildly, her hands 
spread out before her as if to ward off soine 
spectral blow. 

“My father ?”’ she said, with white lips. 

Then Mrs. Blake set the door open that 
she had been holding half closed, and on 
the threshold was a haggard bo are face 
= and prison-worn, crowned with white 

air. 

Grace saw this vision just an instant, saw 
too the handsoine face of Deigado close be- 
hind it, lit up with a simile of triumph. 

Then her spirit rushed towards her lover 
as if to shield him, and her heart failed her 
utterly. 

Stretching out her arms towards her 
father, she fell suddenly to the floor, and 
lay there, a Shining heap of lace and satin, 
with face white a8 snow and eyes closed in 
adead swoon. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 


ORD SOULIS and his father were stand- 
| ing at a Window in their club, taking a 

id glazed view of society as it passed by, 
and chatting youthfully and carelessly as 
usual, 

“Weshall change the face of the world, 
iny boy,” said the Marquis. 

“We shall tight our battles by the electric 
light, and kill our enemies by electricity. 

“Fancy what a sight it will be to see 
twenty thousand men fall by the touch of a 
wire !”’ 

“When we arrive at that pitch of civiliza- 
ion, perliaps inen will prefer to settle their 
disputes without fighting,’”’ remarked his 
son. 

“That is very doubtful. 

“It would be so unnatural, you see, so 





contrary Lo human nature, and so unsatis- 
latory to settle things without a fight.’”’ 

“Quite right, old chappie. 

“There is some fairness in an open fignt. 

“But I wish you would throw the light of 
your electricity on the invisible foes—the 
Powers that work in darkness, that stab in 
9 back and never cross swords face to 
ace’? 

“My dear boy, we leave all that to the 
dark lanterns of the police.” 

“Which don’t throw much light on the 

mater,” returned Lord Soulis, in a serious 
roice, 
“I hear from Anne that Enderby has 
been threatened again; and one letter—pur- | 
Porting to be a triendly one—warns hin | 
that, if he goes to Italy, his life will be at- 
telnpted.”’ 


“But he is not going to Italy,is he?’’asked 
the Marquis. 

“Yes,” answered Lord Soulis, “he starts | 
for Naples to-morrow. 

“And—and I mean to go with him.” 
oy! sa boy, what mad scheme 1s this 

“Are you too in love with the Reno ?” 

“Pathous deep, old man. 

“But I don’t go for that alone. 

“I inean to stand by Enderby. 

“I've promised my sister I will. 

“Where he goes, 1 go. 

“I intend to stick to him lke a leech. 

“It is a case of ‘Intreat me not to leave, or | 
\ return from following after thee; for | 
Whither thou goest I will yo,’ et-cetera.”’ 
This, although spoken in the light way | 
Which Is the fashion among the English 
when they are in earnest, was not a dese- | 
gp of beautiful words, because it was 
‘* very truth, and represented a sincere | 
anil brave purpose. 
™ “Upon my word, Soulis,my boy,I admire 
YOu, said the Marquis. 

“And a8 there isn’t anything doing in the 
al present, and I have pocketed my 
ary, ] really think I'll go with you.”’ 

411 Tight ; do then. 

nsider we shall make a very good 


eee 





t 
‘ 
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Sa 
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” war liv ASSASS lating rsh 
; I > 

rinined to make a fight ol 

vet 


f these scam ps, it I can only g 
ince, 
: “Here's Enderby coming !’ remarked 
the M irq uis, r 
“And who is it with him?” 


“It's that Russian literary fellow, Count 
Strolog., 


‘Some folk say he is 
~ hg y an agentof the se- 

“Fle is not half bad in himself, no matter 
whose ut he is,” i i q 
lande. age is, said Lord Toss 

“Well, Enderby, Soulis and I mean to 
be your traveling companions, if you will 
pireue — leasure.”’ r 

Underby colored ‘slightly 
—e _ we with his friends. Poca teast 
@ understood their 

bait anno - meaning and felt 

“I think one of you had better with 
Lady Brentwyche and Anne, who ton to- 
night,’’ he said ; ‘they are less able to take 
ar ben ae vie than Lam.” 

‘ ata mad lot you English gre 
served the Count. : : a “ 

‘Because a half-crazy Nihilist has carried 
his daughter off to his own home—a thing, 


by the way, he hasa perfect right to do— | 
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| “And allthis 1 endured at ber prayer, 
| fearing I kuew not what of sorrow for ber 
if Linsisted on seeing her or interfered 
| with the people whu bad her in their 
| hands, 
| “Butnow she is with her father—now I 
_ Intend to see her—intend to claim her as 
my affianced wife. 

“I cannot injure her in doing this; and, if 
pm be any risk init tomyself,I take it 
gladly.” 

‘Fate is toostrong for us all,’’ said the 
Count to himeelt, r he had wished Lord 
Enderby good-bye; “and his would reach 
him if he were guarded by all the police in 
Europe. 

“Regret is useless. 

“We have fallen on strange times. 

“And what is the matter withthe fair 
Countess? 

“Are her wits too gone astray in this love 





you all follow peli-meil, wtally regardless affair? 


of conseqg uences.”’ | 


“A blank sheet of paper 1s a curious letter 


‘We smell a battle from afar,” laughed | to send a man.” 


Lord Soulis. 
“You can’t keep Englishmen at bay long; 
we like close quarters, 


“We intend te beard the old lion in his 
en. 


“It was a most unfair proceeding on his | 


part to act in such a high-handed manner, 
cancelling his daughter’s engagements and 
taking her out of the country away from 
all her friends without a moiment’s warn- 
ing. 

“He'll have to pay forfeit to the Naples 
Theatre if he won’t let her sing there, and a 
pretty sum that will be too. 

“His estate will bear it,” 
Count. 

“Tam glad he has refused to let bis 
daughter sing in public. 

“She was earning ton much,”’ he added, 
with one of his odd smiles. 

**] am glad too: and Iam thankful she 
has a proper a guardian,’’ said Lord En- 
derby. 

“But he might surely have seen me and 
listened to what I had to say. 

‘It was discourteous to refuse me an in- 
terview . It was Inore—it was cruel both to 
me and his daughter. 

“I am determined to come to an under- 
standing with him, it an undertaking be 
possible ; this 1s why I follow him.” 

“And, if he won’t understand us, we 


said the 


must pound him till he does,’’ said Lord | 


Soulis. 

“Why did he not stay in London and be 
made a lion of, as he ought to have 
done? 

“A Nihilist, a Duke, an escaped prisoner 
froin Siberia, and, above all, the Reno’s 
father! 

“Why, the world would have been at his 
feet!" 

“That again is a true characteristic of you 
English,” remarked the Count. 

“Some mad politician,some wild theorist, 
whose principles you would not tolerate for 
a day yourselves,escapes trom the prison or 
the gallows he deserves, and forthwith you 
make a hero of him. 

“This Duke di Valdivia, aristocrat as he 
is, and too proud tolet his daughter earn 
twenty thousand a .year, is nevertheless a 
madder Nihilist than ever. 

“He is gone to Italy totakea high posi- 


' tion, to have his estates restored to him, to 
| live, if he will, in peace? 


“But no—he has flung himself again into 
plots; he is breathing out slaughter and re- 
venge ; he hus resolved ‘a 

But here the Count checked himself sud- 
denly, only adding, with a laugh— 

*] am very sorry he bas escaped. 

“Siberia cools people of his sort.”’ 

Lord Enderby turnea towards him, asif 





surprisea, but he made a little gesture of | 


silence not unseen by Lord Soulis, who, 


with bis father, soon afterwards left them, | 


thinking rightly they had something to say 
to each other. 
“What is the cause of your assertion 


respecting Valdivia?’ asked Lord En- | 


derby. 


“I thought the condition of his escape was | 


that he should plot no more?” 

The Count lifted his eyebrows, witha 
slight shrug. 

“But he made geod his escape without 
couditions,”’ he said. 

“Our scheme was excellently well laid, 
but it failed. 

“Apparently we are not 80 good at plots 
as our antagonists.” 


“It is a pity, tor his daughter’s sake,” | 


said Lord Enderby sadly. 

“And for yours aiso,” rejoined the Count 
a little drily. 

“Will he let his daughter marry you, 
recreant as you are to the cause?” 

“I trust he will; and Lord Enderby 
flushed a little in speaking. 

“Surely be will not destroy his daugh- 
ter’s happiness and mine for so uiad-a rea- 
son?” 


“He is prejudiced against you—I have 
heard that from a sure source—not from the | 


old sore, but a new imaginary one. 

“And you havearival in that Peruvian 
Delgado—a dangerous inan — beware ol 
hin. 

“If you would take my advice,you would 
not go to Italy. a 

«Be warned, pray, and stay at home.” 

Lord Enderby shook his head,and smiled 


sadly. 

‘Think of the long months during which 
I have been patient ne sald ‘months ol 
) al 
j n ve “ 

“TT have suffered silently to see her 
coerced, tyrannized ve wronged, cheat- 
ed, unable, through some tuexplicaple ter- 


ror to do nore than give ine her hand fora 
moment in the crowd by the stage-door or 
send ine au appealing giance as she stood on 


| the stage. 





Led by jealousy, Mrs. Blake had risen in 
| the night, and searched for and found the 
letter her sister had given to her husband. 

eer of the address, she opened it 

| eagerly but skilfully, andthen saw only a 
coinplication of figures. 
| She could not understand these ; but they 
| Ineant something, and that something she 
| was determined to discover. 
| Soshe placeda blank sheet of paper in 
| the ——a and refastened it with as cun- 

ning a skill as she had opened it. 

ignorant that the letter had been tamper- 
ed with, Gregory, in the morning, wenta 
short railway journey and delivered it, as 
he had promised, into Count Stroloft’s 
bands. 


ed to a close with the rapid step of fate. 

The Duke di Valdivia, embittered by suf- 
fering, by exile, and by all the jealous 
suspicious thoughts natural to a man for- 
gotten in bis prison, was difficult to deal 
with. 

He craved his daughter's whole love— 
whole duty. 

All her surroundings angered hin. 


Stage; her genius was given rto please 
him, notto delight the world; his parental 
feelings were trampled under foot inasmuch 
as she had taken this step without his per- 
mission, without reflecting that it might 
, grieve him. 

| And she had done this for Lord Enderby, 
| to rescue the child of a poor coward who 
had betrayed his friends—all her actions 
forthe last three years had sprung from 
that one bitter root—her love for this 
Inan. 

For him she was an actress, for him she 
had lowered herself to be a servant. 

She had lived 1n his house in that capacity 
for months, 

How dared he thus treata daughter of 
the House of Valdivia! 

“Tt was cowardly, it was disgraceful, it 
was worthy of the man who was a traitor 
and a spy. 

Thus the story of Grace's life, told by an 
evil tongue, had been distorted, and, like a 
a lovely vision ina crooked mirror, the 
image of it presented to him was defaced 
and changed. 

How could Grace inake him understand 
the truth? 

To see, to feel, to know one’s own life 
| day by day as it passes, is large and real, it 
| pervades every nerve and every vein; to 

tell itin a few weak words to another is 

sinall and unreal—it is no more than a 
| shadow which flits by the mind and van- 
| ishes. 

So Grace could not build up in language 
the fabrie of her life for him tw see, and 
he could not have told, if he would, the 
drear and dreadful secrets of his prison- 
house. 

Hence these two, parted so long, joined 
' pow alter many years, were still asunder, 
and neither could pass over the gulf of time 
and of feeling that separated thein. 

Beautiful as Grace was,her fathor was dis- 


litle ehild who loved him; he found awo- 

j man whe loved another, 
Sore, jealous, irritated, he claimed duty 
and obedience, and thought, in taking his 
daughter away froin the circumstances and 


the people who had stolen her heart trou | 
hin, he should gain back the child who | 
had thought of no love on earth but. 


his. 
s - * . * * 


“Do not let us partin auger, Harrie,’’ 


said Lady Brentwyche. 
“You are going hoine tou: your children 
and to peace; Tam going away in sorrow 


and fear, and I have a strange foreboding 


that I] shali return no more.’’ 


“You have a thousand things more than 


I have, Eumty. 


“You have rank and riches aud = the 


world’s honor. 


5 
ine, but tar beneath you? 
“How could you be so cruel?” 


His pride was hurt at fine | her on the | 
) 


“Why steal from me the love of iny hus 
band, 4 poor common tran good enough tor 





A day or two passed, and events hasten- | 


| 


} 
| 





| 


} 
| 


| 


through life; I played onits banks ass 
child, there 1 w with my lover, 
there I lost all I cared for——"’ 

“Bat why oH back to this now?" inter- 
posed srs. Blake, struggling against ber 
| ki t cue f 

“T am 6 ng oO —O ur 
cruelty in enticing bis love mtd mol you 
a great lady rich and beanctiful, and he and 
I the pour common people we ever 
were."’ 

“Hear me out,” pleaded Lady Brent- 
wyche. 

“I want you w understand me better. 

“I would give worlds, Harrie, to be like 
you—a rcommon woman, as you call 


yoursel 

“Tl wish that lady who took a to 
pretty face, and ebat me to choc! bed Tek 
ine to my life.” 

a had, it would bave been the same 
thing. 

“Tou were never happy or good, Emily. 
And you don't answer me about Gregory— 
the poor weed you flung outof your band 
once and have pic up now again lor 
crue! pastime." 

“No, Harrie, no: 

“Let me tell you the truth, 

“I have been wretebed—I have been liv- 
ing in terror. 

“TI wanted a friend, and so I took Gre 
gory for that friend, not meaning to hari 

ou. 

F “Ifsome of the old feeling has come 

upon his mind through this, it is but a sha 

Gow that will pass away when heis home 
ain. 

se And you may tell him, if you will, that 

I had secretly the same horror of him I 

have ever had since—since that time. 

“And beforethen 1 never loved him—no, 
never! 

‘Now kiss me, and let us say good-bye to 
each other in kindness, 

“You will find that I have not forgotten 
you or your children in my will.” 

This was soothing; 80 it was to hear that 
secretly this too-beautiful sister had only 

minful thoughts of her husband; so Mra, 
slake bent forward and press@ed her lips 
rh on her cheek, and their tears 
mingled, 

A few minutes after this they parted, and 
it was not till after the carriage bad rolled 
away, bearing her and Lady Ann tothe 
station, that Mrs. Blake reinembered with 
counpunction her foolish act regarding the 
letter. 

It wasa curious fact that Gregory felt 
nore in parting from Grace than in leaving 
Lady Brentwyche. 

On bidding Grace good-bye, he had walk- 
ed around her again and again with a re 
gretful look of adiniration, 

“Worth such heaps of money,and I never 
guessed it,’’ he said—“‘earning it witha 
song—easy as Whistling! 

“And leaving ii all now asif’twas no aco 
count! 

“Well, well, 'tis a pity you can’t be sold 
to soine one who would vally ye rightly!" 

Seeing him thus inoved and—Grace bein 
gone—glad on the whole to get bac 
to his bullocks, and thinking more of 
them and bis money than of her sister, his 
wife felt the greater counpunction, 

Then a thought struck her, 

Sue wrote a few contrite lines, and placed 
them and the paper she had abstracted in 
an envelope which she addressed to her sis- 
ter. 

And, when bidding farewell to Madame 
Delygado,she put this note in her hands,say- 
ing—- 

OAR your son goes to Naples to-morrow 
and will see Ewily, perhaps he'll kindly 
give her this froin ime.”’ 

“Certainly,” returned Madame, putting 
the letter into her pocket with a smile on 


| her seemingly innocent baby-lace. 


appointed in seeing her; he looked forthe | 


In the evening Harrict Blake was jour- 
neying happily towards her home,ignorant 
that it would have been better to send 
her sister a packet of dynamite than to 
return berthat letter by such a messen- 
Ker. 

- * * - ” sd 

Girace was glad to leave England, 

Every miie of sea and land that stretch- 
ed its green distance between her and 
her love was a great relief to her strained 
inind. 

If it meant exile or sorrow for ber, surely 
it represented salety for him. 

Her thoughts were with him continu. 
ally. 

It was not that they fiew towards him at 
all hours; it was simply that bis image was 
a living presence to her—not a presence she 
eould touch or hold sweet converse with, 
but a reproachtul sad presence, ever pur- 
sued by a deadly danger, from which 
her weak aris Constantly strove to shield 
him. 


During the fow days her father had e= 


mained in London, his coming step 
brought hera fevered beating of ie heart, 
his retreating steps a deadiy chili or 
jeur. # 

She grew wan @pd pale, amd sleep de- 
parted Jrom her, orsif it came, it brouglit 


Mrs. Biake wept; and Lady Brentwycho) dreams more terrible than her wakiny uu- 
snddeniy flung herself upon her knees be- |! guish. 


side ber, and clasped her arins about her as 
' tenderly asin the days when both were 


young and innocent. 


“See here, Harne; Lo was not born for 
this rank and these riehes ; and they sit ur 
casliy upon inég#@ind do not gain imet 

i StU ppeee. 
est la 
um: sieered aband ridicu i 
“And I did not gain this station 


pain, wilsout sin and sorrow. 


“| would leave it this hourif I could, to 
go back to the old days. whett you and I 


, played by the riverside and threw daisies 


nto the streain. 


“The rush of that river has pursued me | 


She was over-fatigued; and she had re- 
ceived a pervyous shock in ber father’s sud- 


den return ; she needed rest and chanye of 
scene, sald ber physician 

This advic tallied so well with her 

ther’s secret wishes t 

\ 

Ay 

To Grace, her own land vas that dear 
sea-rocked shore beneath whose sunsbine 


and shadows ber beart lad ficst treuibled to 
the touch ot love. 

There one dear face had first stolen into 
her dreams, one voice had thrilled her soul 
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with m rious joy; there, in fancy, she 
still fen mee hand in hand with him,both 
gazing together down the bare grandeur of 
the solemn or, with eyes brimful of 
its measureless g — out over the 
wide, fresh green rof the sun-lighted 


sea. 

The vision was always fair, always beau- 
tiful; it caressed her with soft touch, like 
the shadow of the leaves; there was 
no tine or place when the memory of it did 
not bring a swift sunile of love to her pale, 
patient loving face. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. } 


BARBARA GRAHAM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘TWICE MARRIED,” 
‘MABEL MAY,’’ ETC. 











CHAPTER XX XVI1.—[(conTINvUEpD. ]} 
ILLIAN JODDRELL lay on the couch 
| from which there was little chance that 
dj she would again arise. 

sfor beautiful ee features were sharp 
and drawn, and pinched with the recent 
sutYering she bad endured, and the languid 
psleness of utter prostration overspr her 
vice blooming check. 

ly her side, in the first sweet innocence 
of the dawn of life, lay her new-born child 
—a girl, whoeq features Sreeey bore astron 
reseinblance to the mother’s loveliness,an¢ 
whose tiny limbs were even now moulded 
in all the symmetry of incipient beauty. 

Lillian clasped the tender blossom in her 
languid arms, and ever and anon cast a look 
of mourntul, despairing tenderness on its 
unoonscious face. 

A kindly-looking woman sat by the win- 
dow, her eyes fixed pityingly on the young 
and lovely patient; and by the side of the 
bed, with her cheeks bedewed with falling 
tears that seemed to trickle all uncon- 
consciously down her cheeks, was Violet, 
Lady Joddrell. 

That beautifu', Ronee matron,sister 
of Sidney Ashley, was indeed changed. 

That fook of fretful, selfish vanity that 
had distigured the former loveliness of ner 
face, was gone, and in its place was the ex- 
pression of uttez grief and hupelessness. 

Perhaps a sense of her own shortcomings, 
aconviction that to her own defective train- 
ing night be traced the present ruin and 
fast approaching death of her adopted child, 
and the destruction of her nephew's happi- 
ness, deepened and agyravated the natural 
griof for the untimely end of one so young, 
80 beautiful, so beloved. 

“Maimima,"’ said the invalid at last, turn- 
ing her head languidly towards ber adopted 
mother, “will Philp come? 

“Did you tell him I was dying?” 

“My darling,” she said, “do not talk 
sO. 

‘‘Please God you will live; but it is al- 
most iinpossible that Philip could be here 

et.’ 

‘But will he come? 

“Can he forgive?”’ she asked. 

“My precious one, he will,’’ said Lady 
Joddrell. 

‘Be content, be calm ; you will kill your- 
self by this excitement. 

“Only try to keep quiet till he arrives, 
and you will soon be better after this agita- 
tion is over.”’ 

‘But does he know ?” said Lillian. 

‘He must be told, mata. 

“T will not die with that sin on my heart 
unoonfessed."’ 

“My Lillian,”’ she said, ‘do not talk of 
siping. 

“I cannot believe that you ever forgot the 
vows you made, 

“You are innocent—innocent of aught 
but the thoughtless waywardness I first 
taught you, the lessons of vanity I incul- 
cated. 

“My child, itis for me to ask forgive- 
ness.”’ 

‘‘Mamma,”’ she said, “I thank God I am 
innocent indeed, but not in heart and in- 
tention. 

“I sinned against the noblest, 
heart that woman was ever blessed with, 
for the sake of the idle flatteries, the empty 
homage of one whose baseness I can now 
see and feel as it deserves. 

“Oh! if l could but hear Philip speak ny 

rdon ere I die, and commit my baby to 
11s care, I could be indeed happy, at least 
resigned; yet I am very young to die.” 

‘Lillian,’ said a voice, that nade a faint 
flush come over her wan cheek—“ Lillian, 
my wife, Ido forgive, I do pardon all, 
evervthing. 

“Only live to bless me—live for our 
ehbilu."’ 

Her poor, wan face bloomed for a imo- 
with some of its former loveliness, 
en she said, “Oh, Philip, you do not 

know—yefoould not pardon.” 

“My ldo,” said he. 

“I have heard al! ; I know that atreacher- 
ous villain tempted you t belleve “your 
husband had forgotten you; that you could 
only find bappiness, love, and syinpathy 
with hi. 

“But your own words have assured me 
of your innocence, and from my heart I 
pardon you.” 

“Too much, too much !” she 
her pale lips quivering,and her eyes filling 
with tears ; and then her arms were feebly 
extended, and Philip, stooping down,clasp- 
ed her to his heart. 

It was asad and touching spectacle, the 
sight of that young pair—such a wreck of 
all that was noble, and fair, and prosperous 
—and all w.thout one trial sent by the hand 
of Him in whom is the disposal of all earth- 
ly events. 


kindest | 





murmured, | 


Philip bent over the couch of his dying | 


wife, almost as pale and wan as herself; 
and his eyes were bent on hers with a look 
of such touching, pitying sadness, that they 
seemed almost w bring life and happiness 
to her dying heart. 

Lillian turned 1rom that welcome, forgiv- 
ing to the fragile infant at ber side,and 
gently uncovered tne baby face. 

“Philip,you will not hate ber for her mo- 
ther’s errors, but will teach ber to avoid 
them ?”’ she said fuintly. 

“If she has beauty, oh warn her, by her 
mother’s fate, of its dangers and its useless- 


ness. 
“Will 


you promise me, Philip?’ 
“J do promise you, as I hope for mercy,” 
he replied, gently pressing his lips on ber 


soft features. 
“But, my darling, you will live, and we 
will be so happy, so different froin the 


She shook her head, and two large tears 
ran down her pale cheeks. 

“No, no; I do not deserve it, and it is too 
late,’’ she said. 

“Thank God, I die thus. 

“Do not leave me, Phillp.”’ , 

The strength given by excitement died 
away now, and the repentant wife lay pros- 
trate as the broken blossom ofa lily, whose 
naine she bore, while the infant, as if con- 
scious of the scene, nestled with a faint 
moan in her dying mother's bosom. 

The nurse and Lady Joddrell now ap- 
proached the bed, and strove to ininister to 
the sufferings of the pale young other, 
and to take froin her the helpless infant ; 
but in vain. 

Lillian would not part with her newly 
born treasure,whoin she must 80 800n leave 
in the world, where her own career had 
been so short and so faulty. 

And thus, forthe few hours that were 
allotted to her, she remained, her arms 
clasping the infant child, her head restin 
on ber busland’s bosom, till her youthfu 
spirit ed softly and gently away. 

Lillian’s last omonts were spent in the 
enjoyment of those dear ties which would 
bave sweetened and hallowed and prolong- 
ed her life had she known tueir precious- 
ness ere it was too late. 

Were Kate Holder's prayers indeed an- 
swered by the tiinely penitence, the gener- 
ous forgiveness, that marked the closing 
hours of a union, for whose happiness she 
had prayed with all the fervor of her dis- 
interested heart ? 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Y HILE deciding on the direction of her 

\ flight, Barbara Graham, or, as we 

inust now call her, Barbara Vere 
Ashley,thought long and deeply during the 
few hours that elapsed ere she quitted the 
home of her ancestors, 

She dreaded a return tothe dreary  soli- 
tude of Loudon, albeit it afforded perhaps 
the most effectual shelter to the fugitive, or 
the exile. 

But still, to the best of her belief, Sidney 
Ashley was there ; and the singular meet- 
ings she had had with that unknown rela- 
tive in the wide city gave her a timid dis- 
trust as tothe possibility of concealinent. 
Moreover, the chances of employimeut were 
far more uncertain in the metropolis. 

She knew that she had hopelessly offend- 
ed her former em — by ber failure in 
the engageinent she had made with thein ; 
and an idea that she might be more succcss- 
ful in the tamed Scottish capital, gradually 
strengthened in her inind with every hour’s 
consideration. 

So ber course was at last decided. 

Barbara took the train to Carlisle, and 
from thenceto Edinburgh, with only the 
coiminon casualties to young and inexperi- 
enced travelers, and without the adven- 
tures and mistakes and hopeless confu- 
sion of ideas and comprehension with which 
novelists usually see fit to endow their 
heroines under sitmilar circuinstances, 

But albeit Barbara was both wolerably 
able to comprehend and act upon the siim- 
ple information as totrains and times and 
stations, which seem so hopelessly unintel- 
ligible to the dainsels of ordinary fiction, it 
must be confessed that she did seein be- 
wildered when she found herself in the 
beautiful city of Edinburg, among strang- 
ers speaking the broadest Scotch that had 
ever n heard by her Southern ears, and 
without the slightest idea of the means of 
obtaining the lodging or the employment 
she had looked forward to in prospect with 
such ahopeful spirit. 

Ounce more Barbara had been, as it were, 
exiled—banished from a hoine, and without 
any but a willing fault of hers. 

Was it always to be thus? 

Was she ever to be singled out asa mark 
for misfortune, tor mnisconstruction, for an 
unconscious cause of disunion and sorrow 
to those whom she really loved and hon- 


Again some of the old _ bitter spirit re- 
turned, and she began to feel once more 
the murmur against her hard lot; and envy 
of the more f.vored companions of her in- 


| ored ? 





fancy and girlhood that had embittered the | 


garly days ot her childhood, the long strug- 
gles ot her girlish lite. 

But thé thought of the sacrifice she had 
made—the renunciation of the rights actual- 
ly offered her by tig strange being who had 
exercised so singulaPun influence over her 


own and Claudia's life, to whoin the seerets 
of Sidney Ashley's story appeared as tami- 
liar as to him whom they conterned. exer- 
cised the evi 8] t Within her 

Barbara could now retlect on her long- 
cherished love, her eariy struggles,and her 


future toils, without the shame and buuili- 
tion of other days. 

At least she could feel that the satne 
blood flowed in their veina, that an equality 
of birth existed between them; that the 
very benetita she had received were but 


drops from the overflowing abundance that 
mi mt have been legally if not justly bers ; 
oak that it was to her disinterestedness, ber 
love, that Sidney owed the continuance of 
the station and wealth that had so long been 
a" own. —_— a 

ut was it so 

Was it in her power to induce that re! 
ao spirit to conan wen of which he 
no | possession 

Could she hope that he would accept the 
sacrifice she had made, when she knew full 
well that his pride was to the full as haughty 
ans her own? ’ 

Such had been the thoughts that had oc- 
cupied her during the journey from Carlisle 
to Edinburgh ; and when she found the 
traip had arrived at its terminus,and that 
the arrangement of her plans could no 
longer be delayed, she woke up as from a 
dream. 

The usual whirl and bustle of a railway 
station did not tend to calm or clear the per- 
turbation that naturally agitated Baroara as 
a stranger in a strange city. 

She drew ~~ f vs by —! | ~ 
engers go by, and waited patien e 
noe of lu > had been claiin by the 
aifferent owners, and wheeled off to the ve- 
hicles waiting for them. 

Then she went quietly forward from her 
hiding-place,and inquired where she would 
be likely to finda lodging, and if she could 
have a vehicle to convey her to her resting- 

lace. 

The man she addressed was a decent- 
looking, middle-aged Scotchman, who was 
busily engaged in clearing trom the van the 
last romaine of baskets and packages which 
were in the corners and recesses of the car- 
riage. 

He waited for a few minutes without an- 
swering the question ; he then said, raising 
himself slowly from his recuinbent posture 
and looking steadily at her, “A lodging, 


| lassie ? 


“Well, wary I may. 

“My dame will take ye in ; and a cleaner 
room ye won't tind in Auld Reekie, if 
that’s all ye want.” 

Barbara was about to express her will- 
ingness to accept any accommodation that 
was respectable and clean, when a gentle- 
man was heard calling the porter to inquire 
about some missing luggage. 

The voice was so familiar as tv inake her 
start, and turn to jook at the speaker. 

The next moment she regretted that she 
had done so, instead ot ¢rawing back in the 
shelter of the open van; forin the figure 
that was hastily advancing towards them, 
she recognized the manly form and good- 
natured features of Colonel Forbes. 

Barbara drew back, hoping to escape ob- 
servation, and sheltered herself behind the 
stal wart Scotchinan. 

But it was too late. 

The quick eyes of the kind old officer had 
fallen on her face, andin an instant he 
hastened forward to her with hands extend- 
ed, and a hearty welcome 1n his open coun- 
tenance. 

“Miss Graham, my dear young friend, I 
am delighted to see you,’’ he exclaimed. 
“Oh, how pleased Pauline wil} be! 

“Poor darling, she has sa longed to have 
you with her again, and we tried in vain to 
discover your address, 

‘You will come to the poor child at once, 
will you not?” 

‘Thank you, dear sir, I cannot,’’ replied 
Barbara ; ‘it is impossible. 

‘Please do not ask it.”’ 

“But I must,”’ said the old gentleman. 
‘“*T do not only ask, but insist on it. 

“My dear child is in no state to be refused 
any desire of her heart like this.’’ 

“Is not Pauline—Miss Forbes I 
well, sir?’’ said Barbara. 

Tears sprang in the old man’s eyes,and he 
shook his head. 

“Far from it,’’ he replied. 

“She has disease of the heart, which the 
doctors say may end her existence any mo- 
inent. 


“Indeed, it has hindered her marriage 
with Ernest till some change has taken 
place, which they think possible from her 
extreme youth. 

‘Poor darling! 

“I should not be long after her, that’s 
certain, nor should I wish to be.”’ 

Tears gathered in the good old man’s 
eyes, and Barbara's eyes filled in quick 
sympathy. 

“Oh, she mnust get better, sir—she must 
live,’ she said, eagerly. 

“She is too young to die. 

“What does Sir Ernest say respecting 
her illness?” . 

“Heisafine, noble-hearted fellow, and 
tries to keep up for her sake,” replied the 
Colonel; ‘but it cuts him up sadly. 

“You will come with me, my child ?"’ he 
added, quickly. 

“Yes,”’ said Barbara. 

The assent was short and simple, but the 
tearful eyes, the tender grasp, spoke vol- 
umes, and the Colonel asked no more. 

He took herhand, placed it under his 
arin, and hastily led the way to the carriage 
that was In waiting, and handed his young 


mean— 


| charge into it. 


“Drive home fast,’ he said to the coach- | 


nan, and then sinking ina corner of the 





carriage, he became silentand thought- | 
ful. 

Barbara had now leisure to see the 
changes in that fine, hale-looking face. 

rhe eves were sunk, andthe once rubi- 
cund couiplexion faded to a dull red. 

The mouth, too, had sunk, and the whole 
face looked at least ten years older since 


she saw him fast. 

A deep sigh came from time to time from 
his heart as he reclined on the cushions,and 
the utter glooin and abstraction of his man- 
ner was a painful contrast to the former 
jovial brightness o1 his nature, 


Barbara needed ords OPE a 
n no w to te 
deeply he had suffered. Il ber bow 

A drive broug 
some residence of the 

The door ae 

° as carriage 
and Barbara followed the Colne! wwe"? 
drawing-room furnished with almost Orie . 
tal inagnificence, where he leit her promis. 
ing to return itnimediately. ‘ = 

“I must prepare poor 

Se ees 

“Ernest an rs. Forbes are 
Kit 

e y little t who wo 
their place in their absence.” 2 “°Pply 

Almost before Barbara had time to ins 
the various articles of vertu that crowded 
the room, the Colonel returned. 

“She is delighted,” he said. 

“Follow me, but be cautious.” 

Barbara followed him up an eas flight 
of stairs tothe doorofa room w ich “he 
I sisi 

uline was sitting in a large cus 
chair by the fire, with a papler'mache — 
ing-desk beside her, covered with letters, 
There was a bright fire in the rute,and the 
ruddy haze, together with the reflection 
from the crimson damask curtains, gave » 
comfortable aspect to the chamber. 

Clad in a blue silk robe de chainbre and 
her sheee preenee against the velvet linin 
of the chair, Pauline’s face wore a pale hue 
that was rendered more striking by a pro. 
fusion of golden hair. 

Sheeagerly held out her hand, and , 
smile of sincere pleasure parted her lips 
which a paroxysm of puin seemed to have 
just compressed, 

‘*Barbara, this is kind,” she said. 

“I have so longed to see you once more 
to beg your forgiveness, and confess in y in- 
= to you, ; 

“Can you pardon and forget it forthe 
of ng suffering i has unio aa = 

“There is nothing to forgive," repli 
Barbara. _ — 

“T had long since let it pass from my 
mind. 

“But I am grieved to see you so delicate 
dear Pauline.” 

“Whotold you I was ill?” she said 
quickly. 

“Your face would bave told me, Pauline, 
if I he not heard it,” replied Barbara, 
evasively. 

“But Pino I shall rouse you back again 
to health before long.” 

“You! 

“Then you will stay ? 

**You can forgive ine ?’’ said Pauline, the 
tears rushing into her eves. 

“Can you doubt it?” said Barbara, 
ont: 

“T have not so many pleasures that I can 
throw away that of being useful tw one 
formerly so kind to me.”’ 

“And so cruel also!’’? added Pauline: 
“but I was jealous, mad, wicked; and I 
have been justly punished.”’ 

“She was silent for a moment ; then she 
said, gently, ‘But you look ill and suffer- 
ing, Barbara! 

‘Have you been ill too ?” 

“No; but Ihave been nursing a_ sick 
friend, and perbaps that has made me a lit- 
tle inore pele than usual,’’ replied Bar- 
bara. 

‘However, I am quite well, and we need 
not waste any pity on iny looks, dear Pau- 
line. 

‘You know of old that I never had a 
Shade of color.”’ 

Betore Pauline could reply, a servant en- 
tered the room. i 

Barbara looked eagerly for the familiar 
tigure of the comely Susan when the geutle 
tap at the door came; but it was a simart, 
foreign-looking young woman that entered. 

“If you please, Miss Pauline,’ she be 
gan, “Mrs. Vincent and Miss Julia have re- 
turned with my mistress, and would like w 
see your Paris hat and veil,and handsomest 
point-lace set; and Miss Julia would be 
very pleased to come up, if you can see ber 
mniss,’” 

A sneering sinile accompanied Pauline’s 
contemptuous answer, which was delivered 
in no very gentle manner. ni 

“This is the second time Mrs. Vincent has 
brought one of her daughters to see My 
trousseau. 

“Marie, take down my entire wardrobe to 
them — dr bonnets, mantles, |e, 
handkerchiefs, ribbons, suaw!|s, nay glover 
and siippers, forthere is a new style o 
catch on one, and ef bows and buckles on 
the other. 

**Do you hear, Marie? ae 

“Don't leave any of ny finery behind ; 
let the examination be suflicieuty complete 
this time. he 

“Don't forget the Indian shaw}, and th 
opera cloak and hood, nor that ornamens 
coinb, named aiter the last popular dan 
seuse; and tell Miss Julia she will ple 
excuse ine. Sav 

“Another time I will ury to see her. 5% 
I am ill, and particularly engaved. hich 

Some minutes elapsed, during — y , a 
Marie opened and shut a number of § ab 
ers and boxes,and finaily disappeared ¥! 
a load of silks, velvets, and laces. aa 

As the door closed behind the —— 
Pauline’s irritated flush died away, * 
turning to Barbara, she said,depree por 

“You will think I have still myo" Hing 
ture, Barbara, and that it is but 4 WN 
kindness to exhibit ali the tuass «” ue 
to their curious eyes; but I as wes P 
though I have not been in ka a 
week, these things have been 
least twenty times for inspection. 

“Perhaps it is from being 1, 
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line for your 
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but 


| ‘ i eu 
mania for finery and dress disgusts ™ 


} 


yond measure. gest 
“I have not looked over m) tre 

myselt,’’ she added sadly. or ores 
“Mamma chose it, but I never 
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troubled myself to examine it when it was 
uupacked. _ 

‘Perhaps I nay never wear it. 

Barbara stooped forward to kiss Pauline’s 

le lips tifat quivered as they spoke ; but 
sbe suddenly sunk back in ber chair. 

“Give me that phialon the bureau,’’ she 
said, hastily. 

“Quick —quick.” 

Barbara sprang up and brought her a 
phial, whicb she put to ber lips. 

She was very pale ; her features writhed, 
and heavy drops ——— on her brow. 

“Sball I ring, dear Pauline ?” said Bar- 


bara. 

“Can I do anything ?” 

“No, no; you may fan me, please,’ she 
moaned. 

Barbara seized a fan, and did as Pauline 
requested. 

Then she bathed her forehead with es- 
sence that stood on the table near her, and 
wiped the moisture which had settled 
around her lips and eyes. 

Gradually the paroxysm passed off, and 
opening her eyes, Pauline said : 

“That will do, thank you. 

“Now, dear, please pour out a glass of 
water from that bottle.” 

‘‘Dear Pauline,” said Barbara, handing 
her a glass of the iced beverage, ‘‘is it safe 
to drink iced water in your state ?”’ 

“Yes, I drink it constantly. 

“Nothing can hurt me now,” she said 
sadly. 

‘Please ring the bell.’ 

As Barbara resuined her seat, Pauline 
said with a forced laugh : 

‘You look frightened, dear Barbara. 

‘‘Do you pity ine, in spite of ail iny un- 
kindness to you ?” 

“I do, dear, from my very heart,’’ she re- 
plied. 

“Do you often suffer like this ?”’ 

‘When I am very prudent, and not agi- 
tated, I do not,’”’ said Pauline; “but the 
least agitation brings it on.”’ 

Atthis moment the door opened, and a 
servant appeared. 

“John,”’ said Pauline, “go to Dr. Hart- 
well’s surgery, not to his house, and ask 
hin to coine to me before night. 

“Say nothing about it, remember. 

“Shut the door. 

“Stay, send up some coal; that will ac- 
count for the bell.” 

The servant left the room, and Pauline 
drew her chair closer to the fire, and ex- 
tended her slippered feet on the marble 
hearth. 

“I have suffered more during the last 
three days, Barbara, than in six months be- 
fore,’’ she continued. 

‘Last night I did not close my eyes; and 
I dare not tell mamma or Ernest—they are 
so terribly anxious and fidgety, and won't 
let me stir when I do. 

“But now you are come,dear,I shall have 
soine one to trust. 

“T remember of old how I used to lean 
on you. 

“Young as you were, Barbara, I always 
seemed to look up to you and depend on 
your firinness und judgiment. 

“What must I do then, now ?” she added 
drawing the orphan’s face down to hers, 
and kissing her again and again, while large 
tears flowed down her pale cheeks. 

“Shall I read vo you, dear?” said Bar- 
bara, gently, tearing the effect of the agita- 
tion. 

“There, I see a volume of poems that are 
great favorites of mine. 

‘*Let me read one to you.”’ 

Pauline’s glittering eyes looked painfully 
excited, but as Barbara's soft tones fell on 
her ear,they gradually calmed and softened 
in their expression. 

Barbara’s eyes were fixed rather on her 
companion than on her book,and the words 
she recited were from memory, rather than 
froin the pages of the voluine she held. 


**The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of night, 

Asa feather is wafted downwards 
Frow an eagle in its flight. 


**and the night shall be fill'd with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 

Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.”’ 

“Ah, Barbara,’’ said Pauline, her eyes 
filled with tears, “what if night were in- 
deed at hand for me ? 

“It death should fall on ine, like a dark- 
ness from on high, while Iam still in the 
early morning of my days ?” 

“Dear Pauline, it it were so, is not death 
but the beginning of life—the dawn ol the 
sunshine ?’’ said Barbara. 

“But you must not give way Ww these de- 
sponding ideas. 

“I hope you will live for many iong years 
to bless Sir Ernest and vour parents. 

“I do not believe it, Barbara,’ said Pau- 
line, sadly ; ‘nay, dearest,I do hardiy hope 
i 


“No one knows, no one can know, all 
that makes life but a prospect rather of 
dread than of joy forme. 

“But yet,death is very terrible, very dark, 
Barbara.”’ 

‘Listen, dear Pauline,”’ said Barbara. 

“It we are in God’s hands,it matters little 
whether we enjoy rest, or glorify Hitm in 
action. 


** ‘Two hands upon the breast, and labor's done ¢ 
Two pale feet crose’d in rest—the race is won ; 
Two eyes with coin-weights shut—all tears cease. 


Two lips where grief is mute, and wrath at peace. 


So pray we oftentimes, mourning our lot, 
God in his kindness answereth not 
“Such, dear Pauline, 1s often our cry, Dut 
now ; 
* ‘Two hands, to work address*d, aye for His praise; 


Two feet that uever rest, walking His ways, 


Two eyes that look above, olill 
Two lips that breathe bul love, never more fears; 


through all tears, 


So we cry afterward, low on our knees, 


Pardon those erring cries—Father, bear these!’ °° 


_Beatine leaned back in her chair, and her’ 
c eyes betrayed the tears that sathered | 
under the lids, and her lips murmured: — | 
“Father, hear these !”’ | 
1, Mavbar drew the curtain silently across 
@ window, and arranged the large swan's- 
own wrapper round Pauline’s fragile form 
and then, sitting down by the chur, began 
once nore to read in a low, monotonous 
sone, bear at last had the intended effect, 
auline’s gentle breathi | 
that she was asleep. ten aot 
And thus began the gentle tending of the 
generous, devoted nurse to her whe 80 ill 
merited love or care at her hands. 





CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 


T was twenty-four hours longer ere Bar- 
bara saw Ernest Forbes. 

She scarcely knew why she dreaded 
the interview. ¥ | 
The girlish fancy she once had felt for him 
had long since passed away, and was ab- 
sorbed inthe love that had unconsciously | 
oun upin ber heart from early childhood 
fher suspicions of his own feelings towards | 
herself were correct,she telt convinced that | 
they must have been as fleeting as her own, 
since his marriage was now an affair so com- 
jeer’ fixed, and only retarded by her 1ll- 

ealth. 

Still, the memory of the brief episode of 
their intercourse, his veiled benefactions to 
herself, his chivalrous interference on her | 
behalf,and the anyer it had brought on her, 
were all too fresh in her mind for her to an- 
ticipate the meeting without eimbarrass- | 
nent. 

Jt was perhaps fortunate that Pauline’s 
health was too engrossing a care for any 
ininor annoyance to dwell on Barbara‘s 





liteness which Mrs. Forbes could alone | 
bring herself to show her, and the fear ot | 
any unpleasantness in her intercourse with | 
Sir Ernest,might have been exagyerated,in | 
her tind, to positive evils, even in the | 
inidst of her deeper and hidden sorrows. | 

He met her at last, by accident,after hours 
of intentional or cold, formal indifference | 
were blown to the winds, and readered ut- | 
terly useless and vain. 

The day after Barbara arrived at the Scot- 
tish capital was exccedinglyv beautiful. 

Pauline, with the sudden changes com- 
mon to invalids, was hopefully better, or 
rather the change would have been hopeful | 

d Barbara been less keen-sighted to the / 
deceitiulness of the lovely bloom, the un- 
natural glitter of the beautiful eyes. 

But Colonel Forbes was enchanted with 
the improvement, and his wife was always 
determined not to believe what was painful 
and threatening, to have any inisgiving as 
to the permanence of any passing rallying 
on her child’s part. 

‘“‘Papa, dear, I should like a drive,"’ said 
thg girl, with the hali-childlike fretfulness 
ofan invalid. 

**Barbara will be ainnsed with this famous 
city; and I have set my heart on showing 
ii to her myselt. 

“Will you order mny pretty bays to be got 
ready?” 

“Then you must take old Joseph, ny 
child. 

“T would not trust you on any one else, if 
you really have taken a fancy for such an 
unwonted picce of gaicty,”’ said the colonel, 
his face brightening with the renewed hope 
which her unwonted animation had brougnt | 
to his sickening heart. 

“Yes, papa, I mean to go,and to go alone | 
with Barbara,’’ she said. 

“IT dislike to have more than ono person | 
in a carriage—it wearies ine even to hear 
them talk.” 








| 
| 





Mrs. Forbes looked gloomily indignant, | 
but it was a rule that none of Pauline's fan- 


| ejes was to be contradicted, and she stifled 


her jealous vexation as best she could. | 

Perhaps nothing but the faint hope of | 
saving her child frem the fate which she in | 
vain tried to ignore, could have controlled | 
her bitter mortification at the inopportune | 
discovery of the girl whoin sie had hoped | 
was forever removed frou her path. | 

The pretty equipage was at the door, with 
its spirited bays. 

Pauline, carefuily wrapped in cashmere 
and swan’s-down, and supported by air 
cushions and every appliance to prevent fa- | 
Ligue of sudden action, was established in 
one corner, While Barbara, unnoticed and 
unaided, sprang in after her. 

“Barbara, said Pauline,looking earnestly 
at her, as the carriage moved smoothly over | 
the broad streets, “you are changed— | 
stranyely changed.” 

“Very probably,” she replied. 

“My life has not been exactly one of roses 
since We parted, nor is it intended to be so, | 

“You forget that I ain an obscure, penni- 
less orphan, Pauline.” 

“No, Barbara, it is not that which has al- 
tered you,’ continued Pauline; **you bave | 
tiaces of suffering on your face; but it has | 


| rather softened and given a charin to its ex- 
pression that it had not before,and it cannot 
| be bard work that has done that. 


| 


“Tell ine the truth, Barbara, have you not | 
been in love?” 

The sudden question destroyed all Bar- 
bara’s vell-sustained self-control. 
The deep crimson rushed over cheek and 
brow, and even the portion of her throat 
that was visible above her shawl] was flam- 
ing with the quick rush of blood through 

her veins 


Paul ked wondering)ly,inquisitively 


Ditterly, Uaii-saary | 


thought.”’ 
“In your delicate state, Pauline, I should 


be sorry Ww speak unkindly w you; but | 


mind, or the constrained semblance of po- | ° 





eee 


replied Barbara, proudly. 

“What right have you to pry into secrets 
quite unconnected with you, if indeed any 
exist, which I .de—not either confess or 
deny?” 

“Are they uncohnected with me, Bar- 
bara?” said Pauline,laving her hand on ber 
cou panion'’s as she spoke, 

bas vay ood a lieve it! ~~ 

“But your tra ou too nly for 
ine to doubt. at: vt d 
near Barbara, it is too hard for me to 

r ” 

Pauline’s face grew pale and contracted, | 
and the drops of cold moisture gathered on 
her brow as sbe spoke, and Barbara's anger 
vanished i pitying alarin. 

“Dearent auline,” she said, “you are ill | 

in.”” 

“Why do you speak on subjects that seem 
to roy you so strangely ? 

“No feeling or thought of mine need gave 
one motment’s pain,for it is not in theslight- 
est degree connected with you.” 

“Barbara,” she said, “answer me as you 
would inake my last days happy,and answer | 
me as you would make my last days | 
happy.and ime truly. 

“Did you not—do you not 
nest ?"’ 

Barbara not altogether keep back the | 
color that the suspicion brought to her pale 
cheeks, but her eyes met Pauline’s feariessl y 
as she replied : 

‘Never ! 

“How could you harbor so unjust a 
thought, Pauline ?’’ 

‘*But you did love him once,” she said. 

“When you were with me—when we 
were all but children in that dear old schow!- 
room that I shall see no more—you loved 
him then ?” 
“I had a gratetul, admiring regard for 
him,’’ she replied. 

‘*Pauline,"’ said Barbara, “is he not your 
affianced husband ? 

“You are jesting, or most cruelly unjust 
toa noble nature.”’ 

Pauline buried her face in her thick veil, 
and her slight frame became very tuch | 
agitated. 

Barbara could see the tears trickling | 
through her fingers. 

‘Barbara, I ain miserable,’’’ she sobbed. 

“IT have been very miserable, though I 
was too proud to confess iteven to mysell, 

“But itis almost over now; and nay 
perhaps learn the hard lesson, that it is best 
that I have had this bitter trial to wean tne | 
from life.”’ 

*W hat trial, dearest, can you have had ?"’ 
said Barbara, sadly. 

“Young, beautiful, 
Pauline !”’ 

“No, not beloved, Barbara,’’ she said, 
gaspingly. 

“Ernest does not love me. 

“You look as if I were inad—you cannot 
believe ine. 

“But it is the truth, the wretched truth.’ 

“Pauline, you are idly tormenting your- 
self,’’ said Barbara, 

“Why should Sir Ernest have asked you | 
to be his wife, ifhe did not love you ? 

“Ho is too good and noble for a false,imer- 
cenary marriage.”’ 

“He deceived himself, Barbara,’ replied 
Pauline. 

‘Perhaps for a brief moment he was won 
by tmny pretty face; but that transient fancy 
has long since passed. A 

“T aus not suited to hitmn,and his kindness 





luve Er- 


! 
| 
} 


rich, beloved—oh, 





| Cannot conceal it even now 


| 

“Heo pities ine, pets me, soothes me, dows | 
all but love me. 

“Oh, Barbara, if Il could but change with 
you ! 

“IT would willingly,gladly give up all iny 
fortune, iny beauty,all that has been worth- 
less in Ernest’s eyes, if I could but possess 
the charm for hiin that you have had—that 
I believe you still have.”’ 

‘Dear, dear Pauline,”’ she said, “this is a 
wild, sick fancy. 

“Sir Ernest never felt anvthing but gen- 


| éd in stron 
| dry tones of this insirument. 


' are exhaled, 


erous pity for ine, and even that inust have | 


long since passed away. 

“You willsee that he has almost forgotten 
me when Weinecetl, even as the poor orphan 
dependant ot his cousin.” 

“Yes, we shali see,’’ returned Pauline, 
sadly. 

“But L believe you, Barbara; I believe 


| that you really mean and think what you 


sav, for I know you to betruth itself; and I 
will try to trust you; but it is very dilli- 
cult todo so. 

Barbara was silent. 

A fresh bitterness was to poison this new 
haven of shelter,and Pauline 's new-born af- 
fection and clinging Gepenaauce bade fair 
to create fresh misery for both. 

Was it ever to be thus? 


Was she never to enjoy even such poor | 


compensation for deeper, dearer love, with- 
out such gnawing, jealousies, such painful 
distrust as this? 

At that instant the carriage turned into 
thickl y-thronyed Princess street, which was 
then full of carriages and pedestrians. 

The enlivening sound of iniiltary music, 
too, broke upon the scene, and a company 
of volunteers began tile into the Opposite 
end of the street. 

The martial music, with the hubbub that 
otherwise prevailed, alarined the = myee 
horses; they Started, tossed their beads, and 
plunged y iMlently. 

The coachinan endeavored to back out Into 
uughtare; but in the attempt 
coach tnan 


a narrow thor 
the carriawe Was ove 


i @ 
r " 
urti i, € 


himsel!l jerke mijpty rd into the 
gutter, and the frighten ile went on 
at furious speed doy 5 

iTO BE CONTIN ED. ] 


oe & -_——— 


To be good is to be Lappy. 


theprviiestarnvaldammeucrye ) Scientific and Useful. 





Coat.—A maaa of the best canne! coal of 
the size of a whale contains more vil than 
there isin that fish. 


Brake Erricirncy.—A the instru- 
nents at a recent scientific uw g wasone 
exhibited ay ning the 
velocity of trains and the efficiency of 


brakes. With pai appemtes it was found 
that atrain weighing 125 ton# rag five miles 
five yards after steam’ was Shut off travel- 


| ing at a speed of forty-five miles an bour. 


The line was level and the day pesiectly 
Calin. 

ELectric Wirr.—The freqhency of fires 
and serious or fatal accidents due to impro- 
perly insulated electric wires bas set inver- 
tive minds at work to devise & wanes of in- 


closing the wires which will prevent their 
recurrence. Nature records the fact that a 


French inventor has taken out a patent for 
covering electric wires with asbeatos, and it 
is added that with this wrapping a copper 
wire may be burned without the sparks Le- 
ing conducted outside. 

NERVOCS Diskase.—The superintendent 
ot one of the Connecticut Retreats for the 
Insane, accounts for the increased amount 
of disease of the nervous system observed 
of late years by reference to the larger part 
of the twenty-four hours which the iasses 
of the people spend within doors. A far 
gree part of the population than used to 

” are einployed In counting houses, busi- 


| ness offices, stores and factories, inhaling a 


heated and contaminated atinospliere, the 
effect of which upon the delicate structure 
ofthe brain cannot but be most unlavora- 
ble, 

IMPROVEMENT IN PIANOS.—A Munich 
inventor has brought forward an inprove- 
ment in the construction of planotortes 
which it is claimed meets the probiein of 


| equalizing the strength and fulness of the 


different octaves. <A series of tuning forks 
are freely suspended over the three highest 
octaves of the plano, each fork having the 
exact pitch of the string over which it is 
suspended. The vibrations of the string 
and thus a full and sustained tone is secur- 
contrast to the usual short and 
The chenged 
quality of the notes which isthus produced 
also iinproves the character of the lower 


| notes, 


Forests.—A pamphlet on “The Culture 
and Management of Our Native Foresis,"’ 
says that we wiust learn to imitate nature in 
our methods of cultivation, if we would 
grow new forests successfully. The pri- 
ee - is to keep the trunks of the trees 
shaded. Nature does this by imassing the 
plants closely together in the forests, so 
that they shade each othe, or by giving @ 
wide spread of liinbs with low heads to trees 
in the*open. It also protects the cambiuin 
layer with thick deposits of old bark, and 
we endanger the health of the tree when we 
scrape this off. Another tmportant point is 
to keep the roots well mulches, as nature 
does with old leaves, thick ino!d and mosses 
in the forest, and a third point isto protect 


| the trees well from the southwest wind—the 


breeze which, with itsdrying heat, is the 
most damaging to the vitality of the tree. 
—__ a 


ba arm and arden. 


Kia FARMs.—Fariners who cultivate too 
much land expend more labor w secure 
their crops than if their farms weresmaller. 
Such fartnersseein to always endeavor to 


| cultivaly every part, and in so doing are 


compelled to slight therr fields and crops, 
entall greater expense than should be ne- 
cessary, and reap less than it their energies 


) were contined to less space. 


FLouR.—Flour is easily injured by being 
keptin a room where unwholesome odors 
For this reason cellars and 
other places devoted to fruits should be 
avoided. A fungoid growth will sometiines 
vecur in flour that will baffle ordinary at- 
tempts at retnoval. Entire destruction not 
only of the flour affected, but of every ves 
sel containing it, is the only remedy. 

CoKN IN THE EAR.—Not one fariner in 
ten appreciates the value of ground feed 
over corn inthe ear, The fact bas been 
tested thousands of times that one bushel 
of meal will putas much faton an animal 
as five pecks of corn fed in the grain. The 
xaving of one-filthof the corn alariner has 
grown will pay for a toill inone winter,and 
yet have the mill in good condition to re. 
peat this process for a dozen years to come. 

RAPIDITY OF SENSATION.— Sensations 


) are trapsuiutted tothe brain at a rapidity of 


about lev leet per second, or at one-fifth 
the rate of sound; and this is neady the 
saine in ail individuals. The brain re- 
quires one-tenth of a second to transmit 
its orders to the nerves which preside over 
voluntary motion ; but this amount varies 
much indifferent individuals, and in the 
sane individual at different times, accord. 
ing tothe disposition or condition at the 
time, and is nore regular the wore sus 
tained the attention. 

BULBS AND PLANTS.—The New York 
Sun, coininenting on the statement of a con- 
step emia Boao ‘all bulbsand plants that 
lie down on the ground in autumn may be 
protectel by covering the surface of the 


earth with leaves, manure or straw,” re. 

marke Clit t is is Certait v true, it f there 

ar e®avboutl tm is better to é 

i ' re as the ir ant ft =f 

ganda ~ If 

y veritiyz a se ts mut 

mm until after the yz lis frozen, for then 

| the inice willhod it dildcull ww reach the 
j bulbs. 
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“NOW IS THE TIME TO 
Raise Clobs for the Coming Year, 
A GRAND OFFER! 


A Copy of our Beautiful Oleo- 
graph, ‘ ‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ to each sub- 
scriber, whether sin- 
gie orin clubs. 


Presenting the Bride! 


The original Oll-Painting of which our Premium is 
an exact copy sold for $16,000, and’ to-day graces the 
walle of the Gnest private gallery in America. It is 
printed on the best and heaviest paper, and covers 
more than five bundred square inches. It contains 
twenty-seven colors, which with the variety of shad- 
ing produced by the Photo-Oleograph process, make 
it a veritable transcript from life, and it combines in 
iteelf all the beautiful coloring of the oil painting, 
the clearness of outline of the steel engraving, with 
the naturalness of the photograph. The most deli- 
cate details of color and expression are brought out 
with startiing vividness, and only on the closest ex- 
amination is the mind satisfied that It is nut a photo- 
graph colored by hand, 

As to THE Post, therejare few tu this country, or 
any other country, who are not familiar with it. Es- 
tablished in 121, it is the oldest paper of its kind in 
Awerica, and for more than half acentury it has been 
recognized as the Leading Literary and Family Jour- 
nal in the United States. For the coming year we 
bave secured the best writers of this country and 
Europe, in rose and Verse, Fact and Fiction. 

A record of sixty years of continuous publication 
proves its worth and popularity. THz Post has never 
inissed an issue, Ite Fiction ts of the highest order— 
the best original Stories, Sketches and Narratives of 
day. It is perfectly free from the degrading and pol- 
luting trash which characterizes many other so-called 
literary and family papers. It gives more for the 
money, and of a better class, than any other publica- 
tlou in the world. Each volume contains, in addi- 
tion W Its well-edited departments, twenty-five first- 
clase Serials, by the best living authors, and upwards 
of five hundred Short Stories, Every number is re- 
plete with useful information and Amusement, com- 
prising Tales, Adventures. Sketches, Biography, Aun- 
ecdotes, Statistics, Facts, Recipes, Hinta, Cautions, 
Poetry, Sclenee, Art, Philosophy, Manners, Customs, 
Proverbs, Problems, Experiments, Personals, News, 
Wit and Humor, Historical Essays, Kemarkable 
Events, New Inventions, Curious Ceremonics, KRe- 
cent Discoveries, aud a complete report of all the lat- 
ost Fashions, aswellasall the novelties In Necdle- 
work, aud fullest and freshest luformation relating to 
all matters of personal and home adornment. and do- 
mestic matters. Tothe people everywhere it will 











prove ope of the best, uwost lustructive, rellable and | 


woral papers that has ever entered their homes,: 


TERMS: 
92.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


Including a Copy of the beautiful Oleograph, 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE.” 


CLUBS. 


2 copies one year (and ‘*Presenting the Bride’ 








GO GOO). cccrcccscccccscecescescososeosccesecesecs $$ 3% 
Scoples one yeer sa " 5 0 
4 coples one vear " - 6 00 
4 copies one year id . sw 
W couples one year si ag 15 vo 


D copies one veae « aw 
@@ Av extra copy of the Paper and Oleograph free 
to a person sending aclub of five or more, 
New subscriptions cau commence at any time dur- 
ing the year. 


Five Three-Cent Stamps Must be 
added to each subscription, to pay 


postage aud packing on the pic- 
ture. 


Tse Peomtuin cannot be purchased by Itself ; it can 
valy be obtained In connection with THE Post. Only 
one premium wiil be sent with each subscription. 
Where aseccond premium ts desired, another sub- 
ecription will have to be sent. 

We trust that those of our subscribers who design 
making up clubs will be in the field as early as possi- 
ble, and make large additions to their lists, (ur 
prices to club subscribers are so low that if the matter 
is properly explained, very few who desire a first- 
class literary paper will hesitate to subscribe at once, 
and thank the getter-up of the club for bringing the 
paper to their notice, Remember, the getter-up of a 
club of Ove or more gets not only the Premium Oleo- 
graph, ‘‘PRESENTING THE Buripe,*' 
trouble, but a copy of the paper also. 





How te Remit. 

Payment for THE Post when sent by mail should 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. When 
neither is obtainable, send the money in a reg- 
istered letter. Every postaiaster in the country ts 
required to register letters when requested. Fail- 
ing to receive the paper within a reasonable tlie at- 
ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 
whegher you seut cash, check, money order, or regis- 
tered letter. 





Change of Address. 
Subscribers desiring their address changed, will 
please give their former postoffice as well as their 
present address. 





To (orresapondeats. 

in every case send us your full name and seddress 
uf you wish an answer, If the information desired is 
not of general interest, so that we can answer in the 
paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mail. 

Address all letters to 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 

Luck Box &,) 


free for his | 





_ carriage and its belongings properly. 
gentleman not worth more than five hun. | 

| dred thousend dollars is thought 

| justified in keeping a carriage, and 


ABSOLUTE RULE. 

Fashion isa monarch who rules abso- 
lutely everywhere. He is an autocrat, 
whose tyranny kings bow down to, and 
democrats embrace. He binds mankind in 
chains that are stronger wad heavier than 
iron. The strong and the weak, the poor 
and the wretched are alike his victims. His 
rule is not bounded by geographical or na- 
tional boundaries—it pervades every where. 
You cannot escape from him. Even if you 
screw your courage toa rebellious point, 
his satellites prevent you from committing 
an overt act. With no thought of irrever- 
ence, he might be called the universal 
ruler ! 

And why? There certainly never was a 
more absurd or more capricious master. It 
is not wisdom, nor justice, nor beauty, nor 
any quality whatever that he binds you to, 
but whim alone. And it is impossible, tov, 
to anticipate the changes of his royal ca- 
price. There is no fashionable barometer 
by which changes can be foretold. The man 
does not live shrewd enough to publish an 
almanac in hisdominions. The future is as 
dark as the past 1s absurd, 

If now he were a monarch of taste—if 
his mission were to beautify and adorn—if 
he gave to his followers grace and dignity— 
why then we would kiss the royal hand in 
due submission. But inasmuch as he scoffs 
at these things, sets proportion, unity, har- 
mony, grace and consistency at deflance— 
inasmuch as he decks us all, as if for a 
mask, in fantastic and burlesque shapes, we 
will speak our repugnance for him if we 
dare not act it. 

Indeed, and jo good faith, itisa strange 
servitude to which we are bound. Wecan. 
not help ourselves. Our dignity is out- 
raged by him. We ure made snobbish and 
vulgar by him in opposition to our tastes 
and wishes, and still we are forced to put 
up with it all. 

Now, it we were going to erect a house. 
decorate a room, or do anything in which 
we wished to combine use and beauty, we 
would argue in this wise: Let us secure 
those qualities and parts which possess the 
most varied functions, and at the same 
time the truest artistic propriety. We must 
obtain true proportion, perfect harmony, 
grace, consistency, and unity We would 
set before us a desired effect, and seek to 
obtain this by careful study and observa- 
tion. Whatever impaired we would re- 
move, whatever destroyed the ideal of 
Beauty we would cast out. By this means 
we would probably be successtul in our 
purpose. Following this rule, the painter, 
the sculptor, the ship-builder, artists in al- 
most every branch, so examine, study, ana- 
lyze, and perfect their work. Why not then 
in the artof fashion? Ah, why notindeed ! 

Pe ae 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





Ln the last five or six year’s New York 
city’s trade in ostrich feathers has increased 
from about half a million dollars a year to 
nearly five millions of dollars. The in- 
creased demand has induced the ostrich 
raisers to pluck their birds prematurely, and 
the result is that fine plumes are scarce. and 
much piecing has to bedone. There is dan- 
ger that it will be the same with ostrich 
feathers as with lobsters, it being almost 


impossible to buy one that would have been | 


considered a fair-sized one a few years ago. 
Unfortunately the situation as to lobsters 
can not be improved by piecing. 

In certain pseudo genteel sets nobody 
who fails to keep a carriage is thought to 
have social position. 
sons would seem to hold this opinion from 
the alacrity they display in securing a turn- 
out of their own as soon as they can afford 
it. It eosts, it is said about five thousand 
dollars a yeur at the lowest tu sustain a 
No 


to be 
many 
people believe that one should be « mill- 
ionaire before he can consistently support 


| such an extravagance. 


years 


For 
bringing t 
gether several hundred men, women, and 
children, comprising as far as possible spe 
cimens of every attainable uncivilized tribe. 
We are now commencing the ‘‘gathering of 


BaRnNvuM, the great showman, says 
I have contemplated 


726 Sancom St., Phiia., Pa. | nations,’’ and hope ere long to show them, 


A great many per- | 


and exhit their customs, costumes, etc., to 
wondering world. I regard it, if success- 
fully carried out, as the most instructive 
and interesting exhibition that has ever 
been conceived. In pursuance of this plan 
a group of twenty-five Nubians—men, wo 
men and children—have just been en- 
gaged who will arrive in time for the next 
spring opening. 

Tue movement tothe higher employ- 
ment of women, now that it has once been 
set on foot, is certain to become larger and 
larger. Both because their wants are fewer, 
and because they have to underbid men in 
order to get employment at all, they will 
take lower wages than men, and in many 
cases they will probably give more care and 
dilligence in return. In the first instance, 
it will certainly be the more stupid men 
who will suffer from this rivalry. When it 
is found that the services of a tairly effi- 
cient young woman can be had for less 
money that it has hitherto been the custom 
to pay a very inefficient young man, inefi- 
cient young men will be more of drugs in 
the market than they even now are. As 
the education of women improves, the clever 
girls will more and more come abreast of 
the clever young men, and then the same 
process will be repeated. 

Tue courts of this State have struck a 
| severe blow at the business of suing for 
breach of promise to marry, and the young 
man of the period, if he will avail himself 
| of the information conveyed from the 
| bench, can promise to his heart’s content 
without any danger of being brought face 
to face with a jury and compelled to pay 
for the darling privilege of becoming a 
bachelor. The statute of frauds in this 
| State, like that of most of the States, pro- 
| vides ‘that agreements not to be pertormed 
| within a year from the time of making 

them are void.’’ Heretofore the courts have 
| been inclined to hold the promise to marry 
as a continuing promise renewed every 
time the engaged young man put in an ap- 
pearance to occupy the best parlor for the 
evening. Under sucha ruling, of course, 
the promise if it had more than a year to 
| run when first made, would be compara- 
tive.y recent when the time came for fulfill-. 
| ment, before which no suit could be brought. 





The Pennsylvania courts hold, however, 
| that the original promise is the one that 
| must be relied on; and if that, when made, 
is not to be fulfilled within the year,.it is 
null and void, no matter bow much court- 
| ing there may have been between the pro- 
mise and the breach. 


In France a girl who remains single up 
to the age of twenty-five may be looked 
upon almost as an anomaly; even the least 
attractive regarding their establishment in 
life not merely as a probable eventuality, 
but as a matter of course. When scarcely 
in her teens her future prospects have al- 
ready been discussed, and her ‘‘expectan- 
cies’’ accurately calculated by the family 
| council; suggestions from its different mem- 

bers as to the corresponding advantages she 

is entitled to demand, have been carefully 
_ listened to and considered, and the names 
| of such of their friends and acquaintances 
us may ultimately supply the requisite son- 
in law duly registered. When the time for 
| action arrives, negotiations are opened on 
ull sides, not only by the mother and other 
female relatives, but also by whatever sym- 
pethizing ‘‘commere”’ (and they are legion) 
they can contrive to enlist in their behalf; 
and, thanks to their united efforts, the 
young lady whose consent to this arbitrary 
disposal of her person is regarded as a fore- 
gone conclusion, finds herself in an in- 
credible short space of time betrothed to a 
comparative stranger, whom she has, per- 
| haps, met twice in her life before. Yet, 
strange though it may seem, such marriages 
usually turn out remarkably well; and even 
in cases where a complete accordance of 
tastes and dispositions is wanting, both par- 
ties are, as a rule, disposed to make the best 
of an indifferent bargain, and, however cor- 
dially they may disagree at home, take care 
that the world knows nothing about it 


i ee 


ATH is the law of our the 
the debt which all are 
bound to pay. To the innocent babe it opens 
the portals of heavenly bliss. To the vir- 
tuous and upright man it holds out the 
prospect of salvation. But to the sinner 


nature tri 
jute of 


our being 


death brings an assemblage of ghastly 
phantoms which haunt bis broken slumber, 
and hover unseen over his couch, shadows 
of the future. There lies the mau grown 
prematurely old trom vice; and now, when 
it is, alas ! too late, he beholds the Destroy. 
ing Angel at hand, ready to accuse him of 
the sins that have sucked away his exist- 
ence, before the tribunal of the Almighty 
Judge. There lies the usurer and extor- 
tioner, rich in the world’s wealth, but poor 
in God’s grace; who leaves, with many 
groans, his countless coffers untouched be- 
hind him, and feels with untold misery that 
henceforth his soul is the devil’s property 
forever. There lies the murderer, and as 
the vision of his slain comrade meets his 
distorted gaze, he feels the scorching flames 
of hades already seething around and burn- 
ing unconsumed. These are the victims, 
those the victors to that inviolable law 
which maketh not distinctions among men, 
but which upholdeth the dominions of 
the Creator over the creature in the empire 
of His creation. 


A Japanese horse is so cheaply ob- 
tained, and the cost of keeping it so insig- 
nificant, that it is the fashion there to keep 
a pony and carriage for individual or fam- 
ily use. One of the indispensable auxiliar- 
ies of a pony and a carriage is a ‘‘betto.”’ 
A ‘‘betto’’ is hostler and outrider, or rather 
he isan outrunner, as his place has been 
determined by usage to be near the head of 
the horse. These fellows run like racers, 
and do away with the necessity of hitching 
posts and fastening-gear. Your ‘‘bettu’é is 
sure to be even with the horse when the 
lines are slackened and the occupants ready 
to alight. Itis seldom that a gentleman 
takes the lines when there are ladies in the 
vehicle. Generally the ladies drive without 
male companions, and many of them have 
developed considerable ability in handling 
the lines. The most inexpensive mode of 
locomotion for any one residing there is to 
join the jin-rikisha brigade. One of these 
comfortable establishments, with a gig-top 
attachment for protection against rain, can 
be purchased for about $825. A man canbe 
hired for about $9 a month to be constantly 
on hand for propelling purposes, and he 
willtravel about as far in a day as the av. 
erage equine stock of the country. He re- 
quires no ‘‘betto’’ or grooming; takes care 
of himself and the rikisha; comes in the 
morning, and is at your command as long 
as needed. The jin-rikisha is an_ indis- 
pensable affajr wherever it is introduced,and 
there are thousands of them in Japan. 


OnE of the most striking of the numer- 
ous tables issued by the Bureau of Statistics 
on the subjectof immigration shows the de- 
crease of late years. both absolutely and 
comparatively, in the arrivals from Ireland. 
In 1851 these had reached their greatest 
abundance, the number being 221,253. 
Thirty years later, in 1881, they had fallen 
to less than a third—to 70,909 in the great- 
est of all immigration years. In 1877 they 
had dropped to only 13,791, or to less than 
one in sixteen of the amount a quarter of a 
century before. In the two years 1851 and 
1852 nearly 400,000 Irish landed in this 
country; but such heavy draughts on the 
population of the island at last had their 
effect, and the tremendous outflow fell off 
in quantity. Another fact of interest on 
this subject, much less generally known, is 
that during the last thirty years the immi- 
gration from England has as steadily in- 
creased as that from Ireland has fallen off. 
In 1851 the immigration from Ireland was 
more than 250 times as great as that from 
England; but in 1881 the English immigra- 
tion was more than five thousand larger than 
the Irish. In forty years our English im- 
migration has increased from 147 in a year 
to 76,547. Once more, while in the long 
period from 1820 to 1860 the Irish immigra- 
tion was more than twice as great as that 
from all Great Britain, and while for over 
_ twenty years it was three times as great, 
| ever since 1860 it has been much less than 
| the immigration from the remainder of the 
| British isles during each successive year 
except 1880. That year it made up its av- 
| erage from the preceding one, when the 

immigration from Great Britain was nearly 

double that from Ireland. Finally, Irish 

immigration thirty years ago surpassed 

that from all countries combined; and last 
| year it had fallen to less than one-tenth of 
| the total,Sbeing smaller than even that from 
| Norway and Sweden. 
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IN EVERY SOUND. . 
———— 
BY MAY PROBY®. 
; abe 
In every sound I think I hear ber feet— 
And still | wend my altered way alone, 
and still 1 say, ‘To-morrow we will meet.*’ 


watch the shadows in the crowded streetse— 
Each passing face I follow one by one— 
Ivevery sound I think I hear her feet. 


hs go by—bleak March and May-day heat— 
and months 60 oy winter well-nigh done— 
**To-morrow we shall meet.’ 


1 


Harvest is ove 
and still I say, 


among the city squares, when flowers are sweet, 
With every breath a sigh of hers seems blown— 
in every sound J think I hear her feet. 


Beliry and clock the unending hours repeat, 
Froin twelve to twelve—and still she comes in none, 
and still [say, ‘“To-morrow we shall meet. ** 


Oh, loug-delayed to-morrow ! Hearts that beat 
Measure the length of every minute gone— 
Iu every sound I think I bear her feet. 


Ever the suns rise, tardily or fleet, 
And light the letters on a churchyard stone, — 
And still lsay, ‘To-morrow we shall meet." 


And still from out her unknown, far retreat 
She haunts me with her tender undertone— 

In every sound I think I hear her feet, 

And stil] I say, **To-morrow we shall imeet.’’ 


iable to Mistake. 


BY FLORENCE MEURER. 











TES indeed,” said Mrs. Bayberry, “‘it’s 

exactly as I tell you. 

“He camein quite unawares upon 
Belinda Jackson—the most eccentric oid 
gentleinan you ever saw. 

“And Belinda was quite mortified because 
her pies were stale,and she hadn't swept up 
the best room and dusted it. 

“No matter, Sister Jackson,’ says he, as 
pleasant as a basket of chips; ‘I prefer the 
Marys of this world to the Marthas.” 

“But she says he ate half a mince-pie that 
she borrowed from here, and eclared 
that her inuffins, for tea, couldn’t be 
beat.” 

“Dear ine!’ said Miss Rhoda Roxall. 

“And he discoursed quite beautiful at the 
Owl Creek Meeting-house in the evening,” 
added Mrs. Bayberry. 

: “Where he will stay to-night nobody 
nows, ' 

“He issuch a dear eccentric old gentle- 
wan. 

“He says he means to go about with his 
staff and his serip, taking thought for noth- 
ing; and whoever turns him from their 
door inust just settle with their own con- 
sciences.” 

“The dear man! ¢ 

“Mow I wish I could have heard him!” 
said Miss Rhoda. 

“It was very 7 fe said Mrs. Bay- 
berry, with a mil uplifting 
eyes,”’ 


“I think I could rest peaceable in my | reverence, helping bitmself to Morella cher- | 
grave,”’ said Miss Rhoda, “if I had once €n- | 


lertained Father Genesis.’’ 
“I've set sponge for raised biscuit,” said 


roe Bayberry, “and new green paper 
or the 


the best 
aS a rose.’’ 
“Well,’’ said Miss Rhoda, ‘I'll get ready 


anvhow. 





EVENING POST. 








To-night, as she walked along the 
t ed 
yo the shingly beach in the owen yellow 
usk, with a quivering silver line over the 
sea to show where the evening star had al- 


ready risen like a great shinin shi 
— ts full of the old preacher = is 


And somehow she was not so m 
tonished as one would Suppose, bay on 
> omy 4 o- ay. the sitting-room she 

e rson sitti 
ber geraniuins emoking a pi oe 

“I hope I don’t intrude?” said the 
— — ° nod of his head. 

“Not in the least,” said Miss 
& genial simile. ig eects 

**You are welcome, sir !”’ 

- Mears ain’t disagreeable to you, is 

“How very eccentric,” though our hero- 
ine ; but she inade haste to answer— 


“Oh,certainly not!” although of all thi 
she detested Siaeees ge a 


“It’s a delightful evening,” she added. 

“Pretty twlerable,”” was the curt re- 
sponse. 

“I’ve no fault to find with the weather,”’ 
he said. - 


“Will you take some refreshments, re- 
verend sir?” anxiously asked Miss Rhoda 
Roxall. 

“Well,I don’t care if I do,” said the stout 
ay person. 

An Miss Rboda made haste to the 
kitchen. 


“Mary,” she said to her maid, 
the best china and silver. 
“I will open a jar of Morella cherries,and 


“get out 


“What!” said innocent Mary; “for that 
old tramp ?”’ 

“Mary,” said Miss Rhoda in a solemn 
whisper, “it’s Father Genesis! ”’ 

“What !’’ cried the serving damsel ; “that 
Father Genesis! 

“And I’ve been watching the crack of 
the door all this time, lest he should go off 
with the spoons and the embroidered table- 
cover. 

“Well I never!’’ 

And Mary bestirred herself so briskly 
that tea wason the table in less than ten 
minutes. 

To Miss Roxall’s surprise her guest 
omitted the trifling cereinony of saying 
grace. 

‘Perhaps he is one who dislikes making 
a public show of his devotion,’’ said she to 
Mary, afterwards. 

“Perhaps he said grace to hiimself while 
he sat looking so hard at the table, just be- 
fore you brought in the teapot.” 


cold roast duck aud current jelly, miss,’ 
said Mary. 

“T guesshe don't get such fare every 
day.”’ 
“T will draw him out upon religious sub- 


jects,” thought Miss Roxall ; so she said, at 


a wild venture— 





of her 


—— window-shades, and aired | 
sedroom, until it smells as sweet | 


“And perhaps it'll be my good luck to | 


catch a gliinpse of the blessed old gentle- 
wan.” 

Father Genesis—the nickname given him 
by a young collegian, in commemoration 
of his frequent allusions to the first book of 
the Bible—was an eccentric old preacher, 
who traveled around the country, seeking 
out the loneliest and most obscure spots, 
and apes the way, by bis original exbor- 
tations and really fervent appeals, for the 
cainp-meetings which senevally followed— 
4 Venerable and kindly-natured ian, 
who was deservedly popular wherever he 
went. 


His real name was Israel Potter, but he 


“You are doing a useful work in these re- 
gions, sir.’’ 
“Well yes,’ I ain't exactly idle,” said his 





“It’s my opinion he was looking at the | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ries. 
“I hope you will accomplish reat | 
things to-night,’ plously aspirated Miss 


Roxall. 

“That’s as may be,” said her guest, mak- 
ing himself fairly oleaginous with cold duck 
and onion stuffing. 

“Tf you wouldn’t object,” modestly said 
Miss Rhoda, “to give me an outline of the 
evening’s work——”’ 

“Women don’t understand such things,” 
suid the stranger gruftily. 

“Well, I declare,” said Miss Rhoda to 
herself; ‘the is peculiar.” 

“But,” she added aloud, “women have 
souls to be saved as well a8 men, iny dear 
sir.’’ 

‘Perhaps,’ 
haps. ; 

“And now, ma’ain, if you won’t object, 
I'll sinoke a quiet pipe in the back yard, 


’ said the stout man—‘‘per- 


' among the lilac-bushes, before I go out to 


Was universally known among the country- | 


fulks as “Father Genesis.”’ 

Sv Miss Rhoda Roxall went home, re- 
solved to sweep and garnish her house, and 
Inake what 
Short notice, for the possible entertaininent 
Olan honored guest; tor Father Genesis 
Waited tor no formal invitation, nor even 
for an introduction, but walked into any 
house Which happened to be on his way, 
Claiming a welcome asa inatter of course. 


rovision she could, at such , 
grin. 


Miss Roxall dwelt, with her maid,in a | 
little one-story cottage, half-sheltered by a | 
riucced inass of rocks, on the very edge of | 


the seashore, 

At high tide, indeed, the water came al- 
ost to her door-stone; aud often when 
the wind was from the east, salt slowers of 
‘pray would sprinkle her casements ever 
4nd anon, 

Sut there was a fertile little spot of gar- 
1 behind it, and the windows were full 
“! bushy geraniums, studded over with 


ley 


tresses of searlet bloom; and Miss Rhoda . 


“Ways kept up a blazing fire of logs. 
She iived there because the bouse had 
hecn left to her by her father, the sea cap- 
tain, and also because she bad no money to 
“Ire & tore spacious residence. 

“1 don’t need a great deal of room,"’ said 
wha 


; “and as for the smugglers,I guess they 
‘Olt t Want to smuggle me.” 


nd beyond one or two sudden and dis 
6abie visits of investigation from the 
enue officers, who could not divest 


‘tuselves of the idea that Miss Roxall was 

nN collusion with the ‘sonoonshiners,’’ and 
that her cellars should be vigilantly search- 
ed once in ever 
her inaid had dwelt undisturbed on 
shores of the sounding sea.” 


the 


six inonths or 80, she and | 


} 
| 


work. 

“The wagon will be here in the morning, 
and—?’ 

“The wagon,” said Miss Khoda. 

“Are you then going t leave 
soon ?”’ 

“Well, 1 don’t generally stay very long 
in any one spot,” said the visitor, with a 


us SO 


“Do we walk over to Owl Creek Meeting- 
house to night ?’’ said Miss 
and more perplexed. 

“What should we walk over there 
he said, staring into the bow! of his pipe be- 
fore he retilled it. 

“T haven't ie 
Creek.” 

“The meeting 1s to 
it ?’’ said Miss Rhoda. 


business over at Owl 


be held there, isn’t 


“What meeting?’ «asked the = stout 
man. 
“] think there must be some imisunder- 


standing,” said Miss Rhoda,looking around 
in a bewildered sort of way. 
Father Genesis ?”’ 

“No, L ain't,’ said the stranger. 

“I'm the lightning-rod inan, come 
ineasure your chimneys for the insulators 
and wire.” 2 

Mary, from the back kitchen dresser, be- 


gan to giggle. 


Miss Rhoda drew herself up, coloring 
deeply as she remembered all the deep re- 
verence she bad infused into her tmanner, 
the best silver, ella cherries, and 
the best Young Ilys 

y aver roler } in ¥ ytitmity-r 18, 
said sh ; 

“Yes You Ad, Ales “A)1, B41 € BLOUL 
nan. 

“You told my partner six weeks ago, 


when he was around this way, as you'd 


consider it.”’ 
“But that was only because he wrmeut 


Khoda, more 


! 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


i 
| 
| 
| 


for ?”? | 


“Aren’t you | 


two. 


| ground of gnarled apple trees,and the whir 
' 


ed me into saying #0,” cried poor Miss background like the ceaseless huin of so.ne 
Rhoda, gigantic insect. 
“It’s all the same asa bargain,” said the | ‘Good afternoon, Mrs. Glover,” said Dr. 


stout man. | Ficch. 
“And if you goes back on it now it’s ac- “Have you suited yourself yet with a 
tionable.”’ | girl 2” 


So while Miss Rhoda and ber inaid trudg- 
ed to Owl Creek to hear Father Genesis, 
who wasa gentile silver-haired old tan, 
with a flute sweet voice anda rare gift of 
eloquence, the lightning-rod inan smoked 
his pipe in the buck garden and ueasured 
chimney-stacks. 

And strangely enough, the text upon 
which Father Genesis had chusen to hold 
forth that night, was that which treats of 
“entertaining angels unawares.”’ 

“To think,” said Miss Rhoda to Mary, on 
their way hoine, “of my taking that light- 
ning-rod man for Father Genesis!” 

“We're all liable tu mistakes ma'am,” 


Olid Mra, Glover, an appie-faced matron 
of sixty, looked at them turough a pair of 
round, silver-riinied s ea. 

“No, nor I ain't like to,” she said. 

“Betsey Keene, sie’s gone into the mil- 
liner's trade, and Lucy Hovey, she——”’ 

“Well, l’'ve brought you one, suid Dr. 
Fitch. 

“Come here, Mary! 

“This is Mary ‘Trefoil,” with a quick 
giance at the silent girl. 

“I know who she is,andI can answer 
that she will do her best to please you and 
imuake herself useful.’’ 

“Indeed I will, ina’am,”’ said Mary ina 





said Mary drily. | low voice. 
seniepiteiamniina tcc aes | “Folks live ubout here?” said Mra, Glo- 
| ver. 
Not Guilty. | “I have no relatives,” said Mary; “I 





| come from the northern part of the 
| county.’”’ 

BY ERNEST L. SMITH. “All the better,” suid the old lady 
briskly. 








| You won’t have no followers, 
HE last week in October. | “Well, Mary, I won't deny that I’m aw- 


Asa general thing, Nature is not : 
bountiful with her smiles these short, | {! glad to see you, for Tim pretty nigh 


 aaaeae out with doing all the work my- 
self, 

‘To be sure, ny son Daniel helps me 
mornings and evenings, before he goes to 
teach deestrick school—for he's a scholar, 
ny 80n is,"’ with conscious pride. 

“And father, he does what he can; but 
airman can't do uch besides attending the 
grist-inill in a place like this. 

“You look a little white and peaked, but 


dreary days, when the world stands shud- 
dering on the threshold of winter. 

But this particular Monday was full of 
balin and sunshine, the air sweet with the 
indescribable perfume ofthe colored leaves 
which were drifted up along the roadside, 
and collected in rustling layers under the 
stone foundations of Exmouth Jail. 

Overhead the sky was blue as a sapphire ; 
and here and there along this wood-path a 
stray wild flower lifted its purple eye, the 
last, lingering relic o: the golden Septem- 
ber glow. 

Dr. Fitch rode along the lonely bridle- | 
path, the sound of his borse’s hoofs on the | 
dead leaves reminded hin wageny of the 
days long ago, when be was a boy and 
scoured these very woods in search of nuts, 
and hunted squirrels with a delight which 
no other sport could give him now. 

“If one could only be a boy for ever,’’ 
said Royal Fitch. 


“Ob, she'll be all rightin this 
with plenty of your new milk an 
nade bread,” said Dr. Fiteh cheerily. 

And with a whispered word or two of 
encouragement to Mary ‘Trefoil, he rode 
away. 

Nearly 4 month later he caine back, 

“Hullo!” said Dr. Fitch. 

“Why, Mary, you look 
creature,”’ 

Mra. Glover had gone to church, with 


“Halloa! who's that?’’ as bis horse shied | »er #en Daniel and “Father,” all undis- 
inayed by the oceasiona! flakes of snow 


ge fallen tow, i ie eek or = | which were beginning to flutter through 
¥ ' ' the air, and the howling of the wind down 


or | the glen 
“Oh, its you, Mary Trefoil. pee 
“You get your discharge this morning,” | , Mary Trefoil was tripping around the 
he said kitchen, with an unwonted tinge of colorin 
Mary Trefoil looked up—a dark-eyed her cheeks, and her soft brown bair partea 
pallid-faced woman, of two or three and from her forehead, and a red ribbon tied at 
, the wide. 
pr. Fiteb knew her very well. She sopet, with a tmiik-jug in her band, 
She had been in Exmouth Prison three #4 pong 4 a yA near brightly. fe 
months for theft: and during two of these I pr a a different creature, sir,’’ said 
three months she had lain nearly at the She, “thanks to you,’ 2 
~oint of death, in the hospital ward, with a ‘Se it’sall going right, eb ?” said the sioo- 
' tor. 


ow lingering fever. | tore ; ‘d 
Dr. Fitch was rather proud of the skill “You like the place? 


ure air, 
home- 


like a different 


which had rescued her fromm the jaws of | ne am = pertectly happy here,’ said 
e 4 stopped his horse and locked at | “But, oh, doctor, T have no one to con- 
her I sult, and I’veasked invaeclf the question so 

“Yeu, sir,” suid Mary ‘refoil spirit- | Inany times over that everything sceus 
lessly ‘ distorted in ny eyes. 


“LT wonder if Linight dare speak out my 
inind to you?” 
“What on carth isthe girl talking about?" 
| said Dr. Fitch, 
“If I could only see the prison chaplain 
= 
“Come, I'll officiate as prison chaplain. 
for the time being,’ said) Dr. Fitch gouu 
humoredly,. 
“Out with your trouble. 
“Wihiat is it?” 
“Well, itisn’t exuotly trouble,” confessed 
pt. ey Mary, busving berself with polishing the 
You can’t sit here. great redapples which were w be the crown- 
“Can’t you think of any place where they | jing glory of the dessert. 
would give you food and shelter forafow | epatt think—l am almost certain—that 
days, unul you yet strong?” | —that Daniel Glover is—is getting tond of 
Mary Trefoil shook her head. me.” 
She did not seein to be at all interested in | “Hal—lo!” said the doctor. 
the question. “Oh, doctor,” faltered poor Mary, “ought 
Dr. Fitch's horse head | I to teil hit ail?” 


“Live got my discharge.” 

“And where are you going now?”’ 

“Don’t know, sir.”’ 

“Where are your friends?” he asked, not 
unkindly. 

“T have none, sir." 
“But this won't do,” said) Dr. Fitch, not- 
ing the troubled light in the girl's eye, | 
the deadly whiteness of her brow and 

cheeks. 
“Took here; you must yo somewhere, | 
you know. | 





reached up his 


and browsed on the still green leavesofa | “told your tongue,’’ said the doctor 
wild grape-vine, which the boughs of a brusquely. 
cedar had sheltered from the carly frost. ) “A close mouth quakes a wise head. 
| Dr. Fitch himself sat like # statue, and | “You say youarS innocent of all those 
| jooked at Mary Trefoil. | charges?” 
“A social problem,’ he said, inwardly. | “T was innocent!’ eried Mary. “I am 


ter 


“And she must be soived somehow.’ 

“Mary,” he spoke aloud, “can you walk 
a mile?” 

“T suppose so, s.r.”’ 

“Then walk along by inv horse’s side. 


| innocent 
“Very well,” said Dr. Fitch; “then you 
are as yoo as he is.”’ ‘ 
And witha tew hindly words, ho 


rode 
on. ‘ 


“IT know a yood old lady who wants Gut as Mr. and Mrs. Glover were comin 
girl. Jeisurely home trom cburch, with Danie 

“Perhaps you may suit her. i sauntering behind, a sullen-eved tramp 

“She need not know who you ar6,OF  siouehed upty the formocr, touehing bis 
whence you caine.” cap. 

“]T didn't put myself in Exmouth Jail,” “Be you the grist-mill man ?’’ asked 
sullenly retorted Mary. he. 

“And I have told one story from the be- “Tam the miller, friend,’ said Mr. Glo- 
ginning—that J bad nothing to do withthe ver. — 
nil ver. “Well, then,” said the dusty-footed 

“7 don’t know how it came into iny trunk; | stranger, tis iny Lounden dyty to tell vou 
I didn’t know it was there, until the officer that vou are harloring a prison bird in your 


sbvidae. 


dragged it out before mv eves.” 


“The law thought differently,” said Dr. “What?” cried old Mra, Glover. 
: 
Fitch, who, asa privon pus hic! in tia heard “T knows it, ! laned well, 4 assert d the 
these protestations of innecenee trots beoros tam, * 1 was lu quod the same time she 
of lips before. wis. 
“However, that is not the question we are “Touch iorsie, and drank and disorderly 


discussing just at present. fers 


“Will vou try to deserve uy i mien nd Tou j wave blowed on her. but 
dation if I give you one?” she refused ! kof cider, anu wou.d 
“Heaven helping ine, sis I will! mail vot i f 
Mary Tre ioll, evidenutlliy all } eA ‘ ] { theres sSoIiIne 
kindness, t 
ie tf valked beside the | rt f . " 
tle distance, until, dow: - 
seemed to plunge directiv tnt t 1s, eu 7 
they came toan old grev-ston ime, all sit ' re | 
snanvied in searlet creepers, with a back- “Tt can't be,” said the old lady. 
“Ask her yoursed, guild the wuiiller 


of a grist-mill sounding somewuere in the | grisly. 
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———- — oa ap apeenoyes . the communica ol two Dearts, (ooked up, » St the i 
Mary met them at the door with a radiant Love’s Sunlight. PR Pratap mt nance s eustat, cau La oa ee tne @ a tifa: young 


face. 

The dinner wasall ready; the huinble 
array of silver and china sparkled on the 
bowrd; the fire biazed on the clear-swept 
hearth. 

“IT am glad you have come back!" said 
La 


e. | 
“Not that I was afraid to be alone, but 


there Was ao iil-looking nan bere just now | 


“Oh, why do you look so strangely at 
ine? : 

“Is anything the matter ?"’ 

“There is much the matter,’ said the old 
iniller, sternly. 

“Answer ine, girl——’ 

“Father, you shall not be harsh to her!" 
said Daniel. 

“Come bere, Mary. Lean on ine, 

“Nay, do not treinble so, 

“What is there to be afraid of? 

“We all know that the Lrute spoke 
lies !°" ° 

“Isitalie,”’ faltered Mrs. Glover, *‘tnat 
you were in prison?” 

“It is no lie! said Mary, turning deadly 
white. 

“| served a sentence in Eximouth Prison: 
but I never was guilty. 

~Circuinstances were against me. 


uttered the old man, 


” 


“Then,"’ sternly 
“you must leave this house. 

“It she goes, father,"’ said Daniel tirmly, 
“T go with ber, 

“For I trust her. 

*] believe in her.” 


“Daniel, are you crazy?’ said 
mother, 
At that moment, Dr. Fitch rode up, 


looking flushed and excited, yet pleased 
withal. 
He sprung off his horse and walked into 
the house, looking keenly about hit. 
“Good people,” said he, ‘what is all this 
about?" 





bis | 


| such a ease I would ask no woman 


**We have just heard," wailed Mrs. Glo- | 


ver, “that Mary is a convict.” 

“Pshaw !"' said Dr. Fitch. 

“Soit has got around to your ears, has 
un? 

“Well, I 
not. 

“I have just come from the hospital 
ward, 

“A mnan was brought in fatally wounded 
iy @ fight. 

“T examined his wounds. 

“*Myinan,’ said I,4if you have any affairs 


have just heard that she is 


for you have not six hours to live.’ 

Said he— 

“Tt Lam dying,there’s one or two things 
I would like to say.’ 

“And then, in solemn confession, he said, 
simon Other black and wicked revelations, 
that he was oneof the burglars in the fi, 
ous Chartens case—that be hid) the silver in 
Mary Trefoil'’s trunk, when, at) the last, he 
found himself unable to carry it all away, 


| do?’ 


she being seamstress in the Chartens ftauiuly, | 


and entirely ignorant of the whole thing — 
that he was too closely tracked to contrive 
to return, and so she was convicted through 
circumstantial evidence, being, to use the 
wreteh’s own words, ‘as Innocent as a baby’ 
all the time, 

“He isa dying man now, under the care 
of the chaplain, but he has done his best to 


| 
} 


to settle, they had better be settled at once, } and I don't Know'but that 


right, Mary ‘Tretoil, in the eyes of the 
world!" 
“Mary,” said the miller, “To was) wrong 


Just now when T spoke upso sudden, 
“Will you forgive me?” 
“Mary, don't look so pale,” 

Glover. 

“Here—drink aome of this cold water!" 

“Mary, dearest,’ whispered Daniel, as he 
stole his ari around her waist, “IT kKuew all 
along that vou were innocent! 

“] knew vou were too good and pure to 
be aught else!" 

And the last words revived 
all. 

Dr. Fiteh staved to help them eat the din- 
ner which Mary bad prepared so damtily — 
the brown and oleaginous turkey, the cin- 
natnen flavored apple pies, the baked pota- 
toes and iminee tarts, with the nuts) and ap- 
ples and sparkling cider afterwards, 

And when he rose up to go, he said, laugh. 
iu — 

“Well, and when 
be?’ 

“At Christinas, please 


soothed Mrs. 


her imost of 


is the wedding to 


Heaven,’ Daniel 





BY HAROLD I. ROSSITER 





YUCH a wedding! 

“No bridesmaids, no nusic,no break- 
fast! 

“I declare I shouid not fee: asif I bad 
been married!’ exclained Manion Wil- 
loughby, throwing herself down upop @ 
jow chair in ber own elegantiy-appointed 
drawing-room, and drawing off the dell 
cately-tinted gloves which served as a fin- 
ish to her exquisite Parisian wotlette. 

There was only one other occupant of 
the room, a nan, tall and handsome, stand- | 
ing with one hand resting ligutly ou the 
pack of her chair 

She did not glance up 48 she spoke, or 
note that Chester Thorley 8 face had lost its 
color. 

“You are speaking of Miss Marvine 8 
wedding?’ he said. 

“There is one essential to most warriages 


you bave not enumerated in your list of | 


things lacking. 

“Was love wanting, too?" 

“Oh, no! 

“1 believe she loves him. 

“She certainly must do so to an almost 
absurd extent. 

“They are to go housekeeping in a small 
flat in an unfashionable tocality where he 
must be away from her froin early morning 
until six o'clock. 

“He occupies some salaried position — 
clerk in a bank, | beheve—and she is a girl 
who might have married anybody.” 

“Honest labor degrades no man, Marion,’ 
wus the firm, quiet answer. 

“Even aclerkship is not always to be 
found, and I would rather break stones in 
the street than live on money acquired dis- 
honestly or doled out by charity, though in 
to share 


iv lot.” 

“This looks like breaking stones, does it 
nowt’ she laughingly answered, letting 
herown jeweled fingers close over the 
man’s hand where it rested—a hand whose 
shape betaken its aristocracy, and which 
was white and soft as a woinan’s. 

At her light touch bis strong frame qui- 
vered. 

He bentand let bis lips rest an instant 
caressingly on her hair, for this girl beside 
him was his afflanced wile. 

“It could break SLOLES, dear; 
Inake 


though, 
it would 
of mea better nan. 

“Suppose I lost iny money, Marion ? 

“Suppose it all were swept away from me 
nan hour, and Thad a position offered me, 
a position which would enable me to live 
but very humbly,very mueh as your friend 
is going to live, tell me what you would 


“You are only talking to try ine, Chester, 
and | hatesuch questions. 

“In the first place, itis entirely out of 
reason; for even were it so, papa,vou know, 
invery rich, and our home could always be 
with bim.’? 

“TL have said to you, 
would rather starve than 
charity. 

“Therefore, putting this possibility aside, 
tell me still what you wouke do.” 

Her fingers relaxed their hold 


that I 
the bread of 


Marion, 
eat 


upon bis 





hand. 
Was there significance in the action ? 
Hie siutled bitterly as he saw it. 
Ilis face was very pale now. 


Except that he still stood behind her 
chair, She must have noticed it. 
“You are utterly absurd this afternoon, 


Chester, 


“Have To not just told vou that Edith 


|, Marvine’s wedding was more like a funeral 


' which seemed to envelope hin 


uttered bravely, while Mary ‘Trefoil cred | 


oul 

“Oh, Daniel, ]) never said so."’ 

“Bat [sav so.and mother says so," chim- 
edn Mr. Glover, senior, 

“And so the matter is settled by a vote of 
the majority.” 


“And To shall claim the privilege of 
giving away tue bride,” said Dr. Fitch 
merrily, 

Aud sv be went out into the snow and 


' 


darkness, Whistling gaily as be vanished, 
Aud Mary, looking earnestiy up law ber 
lover's eves, sud soltls 
"Oh, Danteld think | uever Knew before 
Wit bippieess aieant hl 


“Et does seem providentiia,’’ said) old 
Mes. telover, tenderly, stroking down the 
bripotiwir of ter daughter-in-law elect, 
“tatall tus sheuld have happened to- 
day ! 

Asifall things were not) providential, 
when Providence is over us all. 

Seal - et el 

“Wary, how odd ve Lom rh with your 
AIP partes! b Utne middle eX ned Mrs 
Krow I used to part mine on the sic 
aaid Mrs J ns [hie ti sual 
becathe ypeneral Fach ladv had to te OW 
she parted her batr, ail at littie EK«dith’s 
mother. She said nothing. Suddenly Lit 
tle Kdith’s voice was heard. Said’ she— 


“My mauiua parts ber hair on the toilette- 
table.”’ 


than a wedding ? 

“Have you nothing nore agreeable you 
can tind to say to me?” 

The man shook off a somethin 
into an al- 
most Visible cloud, and answered with the 
oid courteous grace which sulted him so 
well, and had trade his power with women 
aliosta proverb, 

Money always seemed to belong to him 
by un Inherent right. 

It was so very natural that he 
rich. 

Ile Knew 
wealth. 

He gave of it so generously, vet without 
ostentation, that no tian envied lin it. 

Yet be kKuew a lall-hour later, when he 
left bis farewell kiss on Marion Willougn- 
by's beautitul lips, that it was farewell to 
all his hopes and happiness, 

The blow had already fallen. 

lle was aruined tian, With searce a 
lar he could eall his own—he who 


eertain 


should be 


so well how to expend his 


dol- 
had had 


j 





no wish ungratified money might procure | 


in all his thirty years of life. 

It tad fallen, too, through no fault of 
hisown, though there was teeble comfort 
in tliat. 

There was comfort, however,in the kKnow- 
ledge that he owed no tan, and that he 
might start afresh in the werld, with no 
burden on his broad shoulders or his) ceo. 
science, 

True, there was ai deep 
heart. 

He had loved Marion so weil that to vive 
her up wasto voluntarily renounce heaven's 
sunlight. 


wound in his 


But all her life had been spent amid 
luxury. 

It was to her a necessify 

Deprived of it she w 1 fude and droop 
and better anv lot than t Wal h tras. 
yie, and Know that he had bro irlit at upon 
her 


Besides, sne had made her choice. 
To her a wedding ineant flowers, music, 
j friends, the toilette of the bride, Es 


put seconuary considerations. 
geed-upe, ay darling! be 6aid, as they 
parted. 9 ” 
But when she added, *‘Until to-morrow, 
be answered neither bere nor nay. 
“To-morrow’’ the world knew that 
Chester Thoriey's ship bad gone upon thé 
cocks. 


Many of his business associates would 
bave held out tw bim @ helping band, 
but firmly and kindiy ne refu every 


offer. 

He wrote Marion a few ines, recalling 
to ber inind the conversation of the day 
vefore, and releasing her from ber vows to 
hin. 

Two years passed, and the little worid 
which had known Chester Thorley 80 well, 
knew hin no more. 

He had entirely disappeared. 

Marion Willoughby was Marion Wui- 
loughby stall. 

lfshe suffered she made no sign; but 
those who had seen the one sparkling stone. 
which had been the pledge uf ber engage- 
ment to Chester Thorley, noticed that she 
wore it still; and others, yet more narrow 
watchers, observed that always, when she 
entered a crowded room, she would take a 
hasty glance about, as though expecting w 
tind soine one not there. 

She was as yet but twenty-two, a belle 
and a beauty still. 

The third winter of his 
went to spend several weeks witb 
aunt. 

*-] cannot spare you,”’ her father had said 
when the invitation had come, 

But she, going close to him, and layin 
her head a moment on his breast, b 
said — 

“I think, papa, it would be best.”’ 

They were simple words, but he 
preted them aright. 

The old wound would not cease its bleed- 
ing. 

She wanted to go amid new scenes, so he 
only kissed ber,and bade her remember 
that the old father awaited her return. 

“You have not been through the steel 
works,"’ some one said to her, one day. 

“It really 18 a mostinteresting Sight. 

“Will you join a party, if we make one to 
visit them, Miss Willoughby ?”’ 

“With pleasure,'’ she answered lightly. 

And her aunt, charined with the brilliant 
success of ber beautiful miece, smiled at 
Clay Clayton's nuinerous devices to ensnare 
Marion's society. 

He was the great ‘catch’ of the place. 

She had heard something of some early 
disappointment in Marion's lite. 

It would bea splendid triumph thus to 
obliterate it, and already she felt quite sure 
that the fiat lay in the girl's own hands. 

The morning appointed for the expedition 
dawned beautitul and bright. 

They seemed indeed like drones, intrud- 
ing uponsome busy hives of workers, as 
they entered the great building and looked 
about them. 

Department after department they vis- 
ited, watching with interest the delicate, 
subtle machinery and its wonderful work- 
ings. 

Marion's cheeks flushed with interest,and 
Clayton, noting it, thought he had never 
seen her look more beautiful. 

To-day he determined he must speak, 
when suddenly he heard a little ery, and 
glancing up, Saw her standing quite apart 
from the group, her eyes ablaze, her lips 
quivering. 

Atalittle distance from her, adjusting 
some piece of machinery, Wasa man ina 
working blouse. 


absence she 
an 


inter- 


Her cry also attracted him, and he looked 


up. 

Their eyes met. 

His face grew deathly pale, but he gave 
no other #tign of recognition. 

She went straigist vowards hitn, oblivious 
of all, with hand outstretched. 

“Chester!’’ she said, in a voice scarce 
louder than a whisper. 

“At lust !’’ 

Ile bowed low in response, and took no 
notice of her hand; but the old, dauntless 
pride was in the uplifted head and fearless 


glance. 

“Did you know that I was here?’’ she 
questioned. 

“No,” he replied. “I ain no longer in 


your world.” 

**You will come to see me?” 

“I cannot.” 

Here his voice broke a little. 

“Mr. Clayton,”’ she said, “let me present 
my iriend, Mr. Thorley.” 

Spite of the innate breeding of the man, 
sotne of the instictive surprise at hearing a 
steol-worker addressed by Miss Willoughby 
as friend made itself apparent in the man- 
ner he yet strove to conceal. 

Then the party passed on. 

He wondered, however,why Marion lin- 
gered a moment in the office to address the 
superintendent some question as they came 
out Into the air, 

He had meant, too, to ask her on the way 
home the question which all the day, and 
for inany days, had been trembling on his 


“Indeed | suppose you inay, miss. 

“He's gone up to his room where ,, 
spends all bis evenings, and not « pit t 
supper to-night has he touched. . 
“Shait ] call him down ?’”’ 
Mood aoe _ go to him.” 
“It’s the first room to the ri 

on mss. - Ght of the 

“Hesthe only | rI ha 
are his iret viatar.” ee yee 

But the giri beeded not the words, 

A strange vision she surely was as she 
stood an instant outside his doors, clad ; 
costly velvet and rich furs. ” 

ben she softly turned the 
oak y handle and 
$4 ae nee hear per. 
e had thrown himself upon 
—— his —e in its “oo sunlaee 
e was 80 still, 80 motion!) 
he .nust be sleeping. ee thought 

Ste swiftiy crossed the room, and layin 
ber nand gently upon his shoulder, caj) 
bis geo Ye “el a 

‘“‘Heavens!’’ he and wou 
warted to his feet but that abe holdan’ 
back, falling on ber knees beside him. 

Chester,” she pleaded, “you would not 
come to ine. 

“My pride is less than yours—my iove 
greater. 

a | _— come to . 

“Did you think my beart u 
unworthy words for which you = say 
ished me all these — ? 

“I have tried so long to find you—so lon 
and so hopelessly. e 

And she bowed her beautiful head and 
sobbed outright. 

‘*Hush, dear, hush. 

‘**You should not have come here, Marion 

“It might compromise you.” ; 

“Compromise me with my future bus 
band ? 

“See, Chester,” and she held up the hand 
on which gleamed the ring. 

“Il have never had my éedom.” 

“My own brave girl,’’ he said, his voice 
softening even while he girded himself u 
to the strength of which he stood in such 
need. 

“But the heaven you have opened to ine 
cannot be. 

‘lam foreman in the works where you 
saw ine to-day, Marion. 

“My knowledge and love of machinery 
stood me in g stead. 

“*] heard of this ———s and secured it. 

“To-day I was adjusting some difficult 
piece of work I dared not trust to the work- 
men. 


‘I ai in receipt of a liberal salary, which 
I am laying aside, dear, living as poorly as 
I can, hoping one day to buy an interest in 
the business. 

“One or two improvements I have made 
are rapidly advancing me towards 
this gaol: butit is still far off. I cannot ask 
you to wait, nor to forget the — of labor 
which have helped me reach it.”’ 

*‘T have waited already too long, Ches- 
ter,’’ she whispered. ‘I am ready now to 
becoine your wife.”’ 

His face grew deadly white. 

**Do not tempt me,” he said hoarsely. 

“Oh, Chester,’’ she said. “When I have 
so much money, why are you 80 crue! and 
80 proud ?”’ 

“IT cannot go back to a life of ease and de- 
pendence,”’ he answered—‘“‘even with you, 
dear love, to brighten it. Bless you for 
coming to me Marion. Bless you for show- 
ing ine all that a noble woman may be. 
The memory of this hour will lighten all 
ny future years.” 

a do not understand me," 
she persisted. 

“T ask you to return to no life of depen- 
dence. 

“I will forget that I have a single shillin 
in the world except what you give ime. 
will share whatever home you offer me— 
even this. 

“For better, tor worse, darling, we 
pledged ourselves, as sacredly as though al- 
ready we had stood before God’s alter. In 
God's sight Iam your wife. 

“I claim my right to sbare your dark 
days, as well asthose on which the sun of 
prosperity may shine.’ : 

He strove to answer her, but his voice 
broke. 

She had conquered ; but woman-like, 8bé 
gave to hiin the glory of her victory as sbé 
sobbed out her happiness upon his heart. 

A month later there was a quiet wedding, 
at which were neither flowers, nor bride® 
maids, nor music; but Marion Willoughby 
inissed nothing. 

It was atter the ceremony had been per- 
formed that Chester showed her a docu- 
nent which had been his wedding gift from 
the firm he bad served so faithfully, and 
which admitted him as a junior partner 
from that date. 

But she smiled half-sadly as she looked 
at it through a mist ef tears. 

“You said once, dear,’ she whispered, 
‘that flowers, to live, needed sunlight. 

“My dariing, I had not then made the 
wonderful discovery that love inakes 8uD- 
light everywhere. ‘ 

“With your heart my home, be its oul 





lips, but there was a new expression in her 
eyes and about her mouth which instine- 
tively told him that this was not the time to 
plead his cause. 


Had that fellow inside, who bowed so 
like a gentieman, been any other thana 


workman, he might have suspected him as 
In some way responsible. 

It was quite singular enough as it was 
that Miss Willoughby should have address- 
ed him as friend. : 

Doubtless soine man who had seen better 
days, and forwhom she feit a woulanly 


| syinpathy. 


-4 
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“Can I see Mr. Thorley?” 
The uustress of the humbie Little cottage 


ward adorninents what they will, I envy 
no king his pilace, no queen her throne. 
_——>— © - 





THE Lion's SHARE.—This term is 4P 
plied to the greater portion of powel 
authority, or possession which one individ- 


ual engrosses to the deprivation of others 
Its origin is found in a fable of Phzedrus, 
the lion in sartnership, who is represented 
as appropriating the largest share of spol! © 
himself, 


a 
WHEN the young man has ebonized half 

| his tow-colored moustache, does it resemble — 

| @ written argument because it is dowa ™ 

| black and white? 
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he 


nd 


'e 
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A Fatal Mistake. 


BY FLORENCE MEURER. 








in a pretty little way she had, and 

curled her red lip in a manner intend- 
od to convey ber utmost indifference, if nos 
actual conte:n pt. 

“No, I do not think I shall go, 

“J don’t care very much for picnics, any- 
how.”’ 

Sybil Conyers, a tall, stately girl, with 
grave, straightforward dark eyes, looked 
wonderingly at her. 

“I thought you always cared very much 
for picnics, Marian. 

“] am sure you always seemed to enjoy 
yourself, : 

“Do it's such a lovely day.”’ 

“And Tom Lester will be there, too, 
Marian,’’ and diinple-cheeked little Ainy 
Proctor looked saucily over the fence at 
Marian's now slowly flushing cheeks. 

“Toin Lester! 

“Asif lcareastraw where he goes, or 
whether he at all or not.”’ 

She flashed the words out angrily, ve 
with a certain uettish suggestiveness in 
her tone that made Sybil laugh. 

“Of course, we forget that a remarkable 
good -looking a is boarding 
with your mother, Marian. 

‘The foreman of the workmen who are 
doing repairs and alterations up at the 
Grange, isn't he?” 

“Foreman ! 

“Svbil, you’re too bad. 

“Mr. Alter is no more a foreman, or any- 
thing of that sort than you are——”’ 

She hesitated, smniling and frowning, and 
flushing mysteriously. 

“Why, yes he is,” retorted Amy vigor- 
ously, “for I sawhim with my own eyes 
directing the workmen at the Grange.”’ 

Marian nodded her head slowly several 
tines, 

‘That is true. 

“Mr. Alter does direct the workmen, in 
the capacity of superintendent, when really 
he isthe owner and master of the Grange 
himself—Mr. Clifton.” 

A little duet ofexclamations greeted her 
astonishing revelation. 

‘Mamma made the discovery,’’ Marian 
went on, in suppressed, excited tones, ‘and 

ou mustn’t whisper it for the world; for 

e would be so vexed if he thought it was 
known; but mamina discovered, very acci- 
dentally, that Mr. Clifton preferred to over- 
see hisown renovation, incog., and so he 
came here as Mr. Alter. Isn't it charmingly 
romantic?” 

**How did she find it out, Marian ?’’ Amy 
asked in awe-stricken tones. 

‘*By his linen, for one thing, every piece 
of which is marked in full, ‘F. Clifton, and 


Vf ieser FELLOWES tossed her head 





by other itttle incidents.” 
Sybil looked gravely at Marian’s pretty, 
flushed face. | 
“And you have quarrelled with Tom | 
Lester because you have another admirer 
who is worth more in houses and lands?” 
“I broke our engagement because I'd 





rather be mistress of the Grange than a 
farmer's wife, any day.” 

“It’s too bad,”’ Amy flashed out. 

‘Tom Lester is wortha dozen of your 
high-toned aristocrats like Mr. Clifton.”’ 

Marian smiled sneeringly. 

“Of course, if you think so. 
can console him, Amy.”’ 

“I will if I can,’’ was Auny’s ready an- | 
swer. 

“Come, Sybil, if Marian’s not going, let | 
us be off ourselves.”’ | 
‘‘Won't you reconsider your decision ?”’ 
Sybil asked pleasantly as they made ready | 
Lo start. 

But Marian bowed in a queenly way she | 
had affected of late. | 

“Thanks, no, I really don’t care to go, | 
and besides, I ain engaged fora drive this | 
alternoon with Mr. Alter.” 

“It’s shameful in Marian,’’ Amy exclaiin- | 
ed, when they were out of ear-shiot. | 

“Well, she always was ainbitious.’”’ 

And nothing more was said about her un- 
til, an hour or so later, Tom Lester strolled 
upto Amy, sitting on the grass weaving | 
wreaths, 

“So Miss Fellowes isn’t here to-day ?”’ he | 
remarked casually, as he threw  hismnsell | 
beside her—a tall, stalwart young fellow, | 
with bright, honest blue eyes and a bonny | 
face, that had made many a girl—Auty in- | 
cluded—not a little jealous of Marian | 
Fellowes in the days before Mr. Alter | 
caine. ; 

Ainy went on weaving industriously. 

“Nu; she couldn't cou la Consequence 
ofa previous engayeineit. 

Aeapeene yo mies her dreadfully?” 
said Amy. 

*Not at all. 

“A imnonth ago I should have missed her, 
but to-day—1 would not turn uty hand over 
to bring her here—nor any other girl who 
bad jilted an honest tian because he could 
net compete with anetber with lore 
money.” : 

There was a healthy convempt in his voice 
that inade Ay feet that Marian Fellowes 
had been dethroned most eflectually in this 
man’s beart. _— 

Sne swept hima charming, sympathetic 
glance froin her prettv grev eves. 

“I think you are a very sensible man neo 


Perhaps you | 


to make vourswelf niserable Decause O! 
girl out ofall the w | proved hers 
worthy of your trust. 

She spoke ligiitiv,but somehow it seeu 


to stir Tom’s interest verv inuch. 

“That sounds delightful. 

“Amy, what would you_ advise me to do 
about it?’’ 

“A bout it ?”’ 

*Y eg,’’ 


! standing at the other side of the 


| cade. 


| who was driving with pretty haughty Sybil 


“What? 
“Marian,” 


Another lovely glance 
pled laugh. 78 and a slight dim- 


*“Oh—TI don’t know, I'm sure,” she went | 


on, cresting her bright brown hair to one l 


side like a bird, while she criticall ¥ survey- | 
ed her wreath—“unless | revenged myself 


| by engaging inyself to the prettiest girl I 


knew. 
“A good idea. 
“I wonder if the 
would say no?” 


jum 
and leaves. 


prettiest girl I know | 


A delicious little langh from Amy, as she . 
1 up, scattering the retuse grasses 


“There's on] , 
I mh yone way to find out, Mr. | 


“And how is that?” 


Prey her.” 
And then Tom sprang up, a pale, eager | 
~— Sy his face, und caught Amy’s hands | 


“Will she fay no? 


Caught in the Toils. 


BY W. H. BENCKERT. 








reigning belle of the season people 
called her,partiy because she was beau- 


tiful and partly because she was rich, 

tor riches call forth many praises nowsa- 
days. 

Una Du was her name, and she was 

the embodiment of loveliness and heartless 


ness. She could count her conquests by the 
soure, and wen were growing shy of the 
lovely trifler. 

It was at a grand reception where Una 
Du met Eustace Vincent. 

Eustace loved her from the moment he 


| first saw her, and in balf-an-hour a mutual 


“Atny, will you take what Marian didn’t | 


think good enough ? 


“If you will, I will be sothsnkful she has | 


jilted me.”’ 
There was no gainsaying the earnestness 


trembled, and then langhed. | 

“Let go iny hands, Tom—somebody will | 
see us.’’ 

“They may see and—welcome! 

“I shan't fet go until you promise you 
will have me—until you tell me you love 
ine dear.” 

“But 1 won’t.” 

“Then you can’t go.” 

A saucy little dimpling of the crimson 
cheeks, 

“Tom, please let me go! 

“T’'ll—say—yes—but I don’t mean ita 
bit.”’ 

“I'll take the risk.” 

And then he leaned over and said some- 
thing that nado her cheeks crimson even 
deeper. 

While, at the self-same moment, Mr. Al- | 
ter, three miles off, asked Marian’if she 
would marry him. 

“T said yes, of course, mamma,"’ she said 
later, when she rehearsed the scene for her 
inother’s benefit. 

“Certainly you said yes! 

“Marian, I think I have nothing lett to 
wish for, now that I shall see you mistress 
of such a magnificent homo as the 
Grange. 

“You have done splendidly with your- 
self.’’ 

™And he never dreains that we have dis- | 
covered his charming little romance, 
inamima !”’ 

And an hour or 86 afterwards the picnic | 
caine homie, and Marian watched them with 
a faint little sneer on her pretty face, that 
deepened into a positive mocking triumph 
when she saw Tom Lester and Atty Proc- 
tor gong by in Farmer Hetwyn’'s lum- 
bering wagonette—and thought that she 
would ride in her own carriaze before | 
long. 

“IT will cut every one of them," she de- 
cided. 

And then something in Sybil Conyers’ 
grave, haughty eyes, as she and a tall, hand- 
some young fellow dashed by in a lovely 
little phaeton, made her wonder very much 
at it. 

Sheturnedto Mr. Alter, who had 


| 








been 
window, 
idly looking out on the merry little caval- 


“Miss Convers is with a strange gentle. | 
man, and he seems toknow you Ernest,” 
she said. 

“Who is he?” 

Mr. Aiter looked up. 

“That ? 

“It is Mr. Clifton! 

“Why, what can have brought hits so un- 
expectedly?” 

Clifton ! Clifton! 
Then Mr. Ernest Alter was nobody in dis- 


| guise afterall; and all her eharming ro- 


mmanpee had not an utom of foundation ! 


Mr. Alter was only Mr. Alter, and she 
A sudden rush of rebellious tears clouded 
her eyes us shetried to realize  it—sife was 
not cngayed to the master of the Grange, 


Convers, and apparently very much sinit- 


ten, for all he was a stranger, but to Mr. | 


Cliitton’s servant and overseer, 
And Tom Lester and Amy looked so 
comfortable and cosy together—while she 


Poor Marian could 
toy believe It. 

Was it true that she had 
awful mistake, tlinded by 
ambition ? 


hardly 


made such an 
her pride and 


And, inthe midst of her self-torinenting | 
thoughts, she did not see the chagrin and | 


alirin that was ouher lover's faee, or the 
uneasiness in hts manner, as he excused 
litiuseli. 

And--‘imade himself searce,”’ or rather 
—vanished that sane day" with a big bill 
unpaid, net to mention the quantity of 
pterlecun taraede ritnen he had borrows d froin 
the: wardrae of the Grange. 

Pour Marian! 

Sie had nobody but herself to blame, but 
all the same ber worst enemy would have 
pitied her eould they have seen her all for- 
lorn and diseonselate, her faee red and 
& <4 with hours of ervitiy, SSD Witel 


! ; hle nro ~ . 


y 


bf ie 
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GRECIAN |lyuxX, @ long-haired, Nuit ind | 
ored fur of a vellowish tinge, will bea verv 
fashionable tur tor Urlimissiing Winter c.uaka 


apd custumics. 


bring herself 


friend had presented hiim, 

This was the beginning. 

Una adinired the handsome, earnest man, 
who listened half reverently to every word 
from her tempting — 

And then he waa the lion of the select cir- 
cle in which he moved. 

He was wealthy and a genius, and what 


| more could a heartless woman like Una Du- 
| pree desire than the adoring yet respectful 
'e| of what he said, and Amy flushed and | 2¢votion she knew so well how to win? 


Her new lover was a poet. 
Already he had begun a promising career 


| in thetrving fields of literature. 


There was « chance to test the grand pas- 
sion. And s> she did test it. 

Almost two months had crept by, when 
the grand denouement came. 

It was at a soiree given by the aunt and 
guardian of Una that Vincent learned bis 
fate. She had never scemed more brilliant, 
inore sarcastic, or more lovely than on that 
night. 

er dress of ruby-colored velvet con- 
trasted strangely with the marble-like 
whiteness of her . 

The jetty braids of hair were coiled on 
top of her areoans head, giving an 
additional air of hauteur to her rather petite 
tigure. 

Vineent having been her most devoted 
slave during the evening, she bad taken 
his ari for a promenade, and together they 
wandered out on the baloony. 

Una was growing alinost weary of his ear- 
nest honest devotion. 

He had told he that be had something 
particular to say to her to-night, and now 
she was ready to listen. 

“Una,” he began ip a low, passionate 
tone. 

“T caine here to-night to tell you that I 
love you, and I have loved you from the 


| first moment I saw you. 


“Una, darling, won't you love me just a 
little in return ? 
“Will you be my own ?"’ 


He was standing close to her, his face on a | 


level with her own, and she could feel his 
hot breath on her cheeks. 

“I—I am very sorry for you,”’ began Miss 
Dupre. 

“T did not know ja 

And then she paused, 

Whatever her imany faults were, actual 
lying was not one of thein. 

“T mean, that I only care for you as a 
friend!" 

“Una, you cannot inean it! 

“Surely you have not been trifling with 
me? 

“You do not mean to say that you do not 





| love me at all ?"’ 


“Yes; I do mean to say that,’’ she re- 


| plied in cold quiet tones, 


His look of amazement changed to one of 
anguish. 

“Una,” he vleaded,as a winan would plead 
for his life. 

“If you do not love me now,you can learn 
to love ine. 

“Only say there is no hope for ine, and I 
will serve for you as Jacob served for 

tachel.”’ 

“Youusk what is immpossible,’'she replied, 
comumposedly. 

“T could never learn to love you,and you 
will forget ine in time.” 

“Is it true what people sav of you—that 
you ure incapable of loving?" asked Vin- 
cent in a tone of despair. 

“Oh, no, Mr. Vineent. 

“T have always loved—inyselt.”’ 

“Oli, Vina!” 

And there was a world of despair in those 
two words. 

Yet she continued, in the same chilling, 
Bareaslic Lone: 

“Other people love Una Duapree,aud why 
cannot I do the panic ? 

“And really, when you como to reflect, 
you cannot blaine ie very much. 

‘lam twenty-three years old, aud never 
loved anyoue yet,so I have naturally turned 
ny thoughes to wuyself. 

“Pain sorry if you care,but you will laugh 
ata lover's folly some day. 

“Ttisonuly a delusion that soon passes.” 

A eynical sinile curved ber searlet divs, 


, and Eustace, with a piance of sorrowlul re- 


proach, Without another word turned and 
loft her. 
* - * ” * a 

One, two, three seasous passed after Una 
Dupree bad sent Bustace Vincent from ber 
crushedand heartbrokesa,and certain vague 
twinges of regpmet had eeused to annoy her. 

Shenever saw kustace Vincent's contr- 
butions in the papers now,and she had only 
beard an uncertain rutnwor concerning him 

e Trumer not alloyether pleasant, that 


would make a cool indiftierent person like 
Lona Du shhiucduer ¥ white to the 
ver 0 
i “M 

’ um, 

l ere Was bor atrevuil it 

Only an e@laboriwte, brenehitied presenta- 
Lisoes Oy thetr ine vi Mrs. Le Mayne. 


Geraid Vaughan bed scught¢teacg uaint- 


| ance of Miss Dupree, and she—well,she was 

| indifferent. 

| A new acquaintance would be a change, 
perbaps. 

| ‘Then began for Una Dupree that strange 

|} era which comes to the life of every «ne, 

sooner or later. 

Four weeks aftec their first meeting Una 
acknowledged «lot she had always thought 
an ulter inspossiliiiity, namely—that she, 
Una Dupree, the sceomplished oc quette, 
wasin love, and with Gerald Vaughan. 

And why, she could not tell. 

No matter how sweetly she sang, bow 
brilliantly she conversed, or how elaber- 
ately she was dres-«d,she never elicited one 
word of praise trou ber admirer. 

Only once had he ever spoken about whut 
she wore, when he said abruptiy : 

“Miss Dupree, that ruby star that you are 
wearing inakes we think the eyes of Satan 
are loaling at you from its depths,"’ 

And aiter that Una never wore the ruby 
star again, for she remembered,with a start, 
that she had worn that ruby in ber hair the 
night that she had wrecked Eustace Vin- 
cent’s life. 

But Una would not allow herself to think 
of those past things, tor Gerald was coming 
to-night, and he hwl something particular 
to say to her. 

So she had taken more pains with her 
toilet than usual. 

Over a robe of black velvet was an over- 
drews of frosted tulle, looped with sprays ot 

et. 
; As she surveyed the lovely reflection tn 
the mirror she wondered if Gerald would 
like it. 

When he came he was as unbending as 
usual, and there was astern look about his 
handsome mouth as he regarded her ex- 
quisite toilet—a look that did not die ort on 
| ns eyes until he went upto her suddenly, 
and, putting both arius around her, began 
abruptly— 

“Una, do you know that I come here w- 
night to ask youit youlouve me? Do you 
love me?’ 

And Una, only conscious thatthe man 
she loved with all ber being had his arins 
round her and was talking to her of love, 
softly murmured— 

*Yos, Gerald. I love you as iny very 
life!’ 

Then the strong arms around her sud- 
denly relaxed, and he pushed her from 
hiin. 

Una stared in amazement. 

“What is it, dear Gerald ? 

“Don't look 80? 

“You love ine deeply, truly ?”' she asked, 
tromnbling. 

“No!” was the cold oy be “and you can- 
not blaine ine very inuch when I te?’ you 
that Tonty love—inyself.”’ 

In an instant Una coinprehendsall, 

Her sins had come to haunt her, 

“You aro Eustace Vincent or his 
brother. 

“Toll me of Kustace!’ she said, a ghastly 
pallor creeping into her face, 

‘shen Gerald Vaughan told the sad story 
of Eustace Vincent, his half-brother. 

After leaving Una he had como to the 
home of Gerald and told him the story of 
his ill-starred love, and of Una’s loveliness 
and heartlessnoss, 

Ifo brooded over his fate until bis over- 
tasked brain gave way sida long illness 
followed, from which te never fully recov- 
ered, for his tnind seemed asleep. 

“And now,” continued Gerald, “I sought 
you out to repay the wrong you did hitn. 

“T have trifled with you as you trifled 
with hin. 

“May vou not suffer as ho has suffered. 

*“(jo00d-bye for ever.” 

Ifo turned, and Una, shivering as with an 
ague chill, stretched ber hands out to hitm in 
piteous appeal, as she cried brokenly— 

“Forgiveme, Gerald, Oh, forgive-—-for- 
give!’ 

“What measure ye tnete unto others that 
shall be ineasured unte you again," he an- 
| swered solemnly. 

And inameoment was gone from her for 

over, 

Una did not die; to her bruised spirit 
| that would have been more merciful than 
the death in life through which she passed, 
and if ever woman mourned the folly, the 
wickedness, the ineanness of woman's trea 
son to love, that woman was the unhappy 
Una Dupre. 








———_- ¢ -— 
The Law of Care under the Compound Oxy- 
gen Treatinent. 

The objection which is frequently urged 
against Couspound Oxygen by persons whe 
have not nade themselves acquainted wi 
the natural and scientifie laws governing 
its action is that the same agent adininister- 
ed is for all diseases—tor Neuralgia or 
Catarrh; for Consumption or Rheumatism; 
for Heart Disease or Bronchitis. That it is 
offered a8 a universal specific. In hos Trea- 
tise on Compound Oxyvyen, Dr. G. Ry Star- 
key bas fully explained the nature and 
action of this Treatment, and shown that it 
Is not specific to alag, (sense or class of dis 
eases, but that ae Mreetly upon the ner- 
vous systems @nd vital organs, and thence 
universally in the whole body. It gives 
new force and a more Vigorous action to all 
the lite-centres, thus restoring to nature the 
dominant power and healthy action which 
had been lost. This being the cause, no inate 
ter what the «iscase, or where located, it 
must be gradually ameliorated, und, if the 

ealthy action can be maintained, 
finally ired. EKiver ntellivent and wun- 
rs t se that if 


rt om- 


central | 


KV; s opera- 
' “t t Cai or 
Bpeciic, a i ‘ 1iseuse INAV 
be rea 4 + wy it This Treatise 
will be sent! to all Who desire to receive, 
STARKEY & PALEN, 1lU9 and LIIL Girard 
{ Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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Dur Young Folks. 


ON THE ICE. 





BY ARION. 





SAY boys,” called out Phil Annesle 
one evening at the close of the schvol, 
“let's have some fun to-night.” 

“Agreed !" 

“All right!" 

‘That's the talk !"’ 

“We're in for it!” and similar replies 
caine from the lips of a dozen com 
for who ever knew a boy who didn't want 
to have a hand in whatever fun was going 
on? 

“What do you propose to do?” asked 
Charlie Hunt. 

“Til tell you,” said Ptnl, lowering his 
voice, and looking carefully about to be 
certain no one ides his schoolinates 
should hear. 

‘There's capital skating Cown on the 
river. 

‘‘Ben Earle was down there all the morn- 
ing. and he told me at noon that the whole 
river was a perfect glare of ioe. 

“I propose that we go skating to-night, 
and have # right jolly time.”’ 

ur one,”’ 


“Dll go with you 
Perkins." 

“You may count me in," said Robert 
Hall, “for I sove to skate better than to eat 
when Tam hungry.” 

“Are you sure the ice is quite safe ?"’ ask- 
ed Tommy Todd. 

He was the sinallest boy in the school and 
the rest had nicknamed him Commodore, 

“Pooh! said Phil, in a contemptuous 
tone, “if the Commodore isafraid he'd bet- 
ter not venture out, 

“T advise him to stay at home with 
sisters if he wishes to be perfectly safe. 

“T reckon that ice which is stout enough 
to bear the weight of such a grout fellow as 
Ben Earle will do for ine, end I'm going to 
try it for one, 

“What ails vou, Frank Lyon? 

“You haven't spoken a word. 

“Are youtoo afraid to venture on the 
ioe?" 

“T am not afraid,’’ said Frank, “but I 
shall not go with vou to-night.’ 

“Ho, hol” laughed Phil, in his taunting 
way, “notafraid, eh? 

“Then why not go with us?" 

*Beoause,” replied theother, “I promised 
ny parents T would never go on the river 
without their perimission,and just now they 
happen to be away trom: home! 


said Johnny 


“Sotmuch the better,” said Phil; ‘they'd | 


never know it if you went.’ 

“But Ll shbould know that To had broken 
my promise,” said Frank, “and T could not 
look my parents in the face when they re- 
turned,” 

“Couldn't you tell them about it?” urged 
Phil, in a mocking tone. 

“Contess, inake beliove you're sorry, and 
all that sort of thing! 

“T tell vou what, boys, it amuses ime to 
getup aseene of that description, 

“You didn't think I stop to ask my fath- 
er’s permission when I want to enjoy my- 
self a little? 

“Not by a long chalk I don’t. 

“The old people always zo to bed very 
early, and all I have to do isto pretend to 
follow their illustrious example, slip out of 
my chamber window, and yo where I 
please.” 

Some of the boys applauded 
Phil's boasting, as if they cousidered him a 
courageous fellow, worthy of all admira- 
tion ; others looked doubtful, as if hardly 

rrepared to sanction such conduct, but 
Frank spoke up promptly : 

“Phil Annesley, I'm ashamed of you ; 
that's about the meanest trick Lever heard 
ol. 

* And to think of your boasting of it, asif 
vou cousidered it smart to deceive your tu- 
ther and motner.” 

“ie caretul what you say,’* said Phil, 
speaking loud and growing red in the 
face. 

“TT won'ttake any sauce from a coward 
like vou, who doesn’t dare go on the ice be- 
cause his papa and inaniuna are away, and 
he can’t run to them for permission.’ 

“T don't wish to have any words with 
vou,” said Frank ; ‘bat IT must say I think 


the boy who steals out of the window at - 


bight, when his parents think him in bed 


ieep, is not only cowardly, but downright | 


ean mite the bargain.”’ 
Phil's face grew redder than ever, and he 
doubied up bis fist in a way that would 


' have been truly alarming toany one who 
) did not know that he was too cowardly wo 


strike a boy of his own size. 
“Look here, Frank Lyon! 


“It I'd time, I'd settle this thing with 


| you on the spot; but as it is getting late,and 
your parents may have left word for you to | 
fore dark, I'll letthe ac- 


be in the house 
count stand, and squate Pypoine other 

“Whenever you please,” 
yood-lhuimored reply. 

“T only bope you'll all 
from your frolic to-night, 
would not go, for I know the ice isn’t oon- 
sidered safe."’ 

And with these words the 


got back in safety 
t 


the understanding that all except Frank 


were to meet, later in the evening, ata cer- | 


tain turn in the road, and set out for the 
river 

There was a brilliant moon, not a speck 
of a cloud @oated across the biue of the sky 


andthe whole earth was covered witha 
mantie of snow. 
Jeuutiful and silent the world seemed, 


excupt when the buys, headed by Phil, 


loudly at | 
, and we'll acknowledge ourselves beaten. | 
| You're such a little fellow, you can hice in | 
| aspot in which we wouldn’t think of look- | 


wal Frank's | 
10ugh I wish you | 


group separ. | 
} ated, each going home for his supper, with 


snow 
neath 








made theic appearance, and the cris 
made such an odd creaking noise 
To: mind the cold—not they. 
Their hands were kept warm by thick 
finvers had fashioned, and their throats 
were well protected by soft wool scarfs, 
Their fur caps were fastened over their 
earsand beneath their chins; and with his 
his shoulder, each sturdy boy felt | 
ing the chill and frost of manya cvlder 
oung blood is warm, and the 
of the fun awaiting him kept each 
Tommy Todd trudged along with the rest 
his little short limbs making frantic en- 
his little head reaching somewhere near the 
region of Phil's elbow. 
Commodore. 
“I rather expected you'd back out and 
Lyon. 
“Now then, boys, here's the river. 
tion?" 
“Capital !"’ cried oy Perkins. 
e 
“Never saw finer skating,’’ was the un- 
animous opinion of the whole party. 
on the skates, so that in less than five min- 
utes the whole flock was a about 
1 
| with their noisy shouts, until the bighlands 
seemed alive with fairy echoes which were 
tion with the boisterous crowd on the tice. 
The lovely moonlight, the exhilarating 
going inorder to keep themn warn, were 
sufficient to have inspired a feeling of good 


each footatep. 
woolen mittens which careful motberly 
which perbaps a kind rhad crocheted. 
skates buckled her and —— across 
e dety- 
night. 
stray 
ittle fel- 
low in high glee. 
deavors to keep pace with the larger boys, 
| ‘Halloa !’ exclaimed Phil," “here's the 
conclude to stay with that cowardly Frank 
“Did you ever see the ico in better condi- 
“Splendid !"' was Charlie Hunt's verdict. 
And not much time was lost in buckling 
| like #o inany birds, making the hills ring 
bound upon keeping upa lively conversa- 
notion, the necessity for keeping one’s feet 
fellowship in the breast of a misanthrope. 


The boys were wild with delight at the 
success of their frolic. 
“They played “Tag’’ until every boy had 


been caught twice over; then they played 
“Follow my Leader” until they were tired, 
and after that some one proposed **Hide and 
Seek.”’ 

The overhanging banks cast deep shadows 
far over the ‘oe and now and then a tree 
leaning downwards madea dusky circle of 
twilight in which one could hide. 

So Phil consented to close his eyes and 
‘blind,’ as the boys called it, while his 
companions scattered in all directions and 
| sought different hiding-places. 
| By-and-by the whistle which had been 
agreed upon as a signal informed Phil that 
he was at liberty to commence hus search. 

So he began a careful examination of all 
| the curves and angles along the shore,every 
| now and then announcing the discovery 
| of one of his friends by dodging into ob- 

scurity, catching a boy by the cojlar, pull- 
| ing him out into the moonlight, and calling 
| out his name amid loud shouts of laugh- 

ter. 
It was a very nice play, but naturally it 
couldn't last for ever, and pretty soon all 
the boys had been found, and— 

“No,” said Charlie Hunt, “there is Toim- 
my Todd, 

“He isn’t here.”’ 

“Sure enough," cried Phil. 

“W here's the litthke Commodore ? 

Let's all go and hunt hitin up.” 

; And with that they gave chase full tilt at 
Phil's heels, laughing and shouting. 
“Tommy ! Commodore! come out of this 








! 


ing. 

*Halloa! IT say, Commodore! 

“Don't stopthere any longer, or you'll 
freeze. 

“Tommy ! Totunmy Todd !”’ 

Thus shouting and calling, Phil started 
on, the rest of the boys following,and help- 
| Ing to Keep up the din with joking admoni- 
| ions to Tommy, whom they expected to see 
| every minute, darting around some curve, 
| making himself particularly merry because 
he had hidden himself so securely. 

On they flew, but no Tommy darted out 
to meet them, and now, somewhat sobered 
by the little fellow’s disappearance, they 
paused to wonder. 

, Hark! whatsound is that / 

Such a piercing aygonized screain, as of 
some one in mortal peril. 

There it is again, and again! 

“Help!ob! hetp!” 

Just below, a little to the right, the sound 


—wwho is in ae of drowning. 
The boys huddled together, frightened, 





that too much weight within a certain 
limit way break it. 

Again the ery tor help, and at the same 
instante a trighitinul cracking beneath their 
feet Warns them lo seatter. 

A sitnultaneous rush is made for the shore 
and Johnuay Perkius whispers loud endgugh 
for all to hear— 

; “it's Tommy Todd who is in there be- 
low, and he’s certain to drowm. 

A dreadful silence fell upon the boys. 
| All looked at Phil. 

“You needn't think I’tn going to 
myself trying to get him out.’’ 
| And the beartless fellow commenced 
unstrap his skates, 


drown 


to 


Soe I the Dbovs lollowed his exainple ; 
the rest hesitated, not knowing what to 
do. 


“Help—help ! 
the voice. 

]t was enough to freeze one’s blood to 
listen to it. 


Tue boys seemed paralyzed, 


oh, help!” again entreated 


i 


| Seemed to proceed trou: some one who has | 
broken through the ice, who is in the water | 


trembling, heedless that the ice is thin and | 


But here comes some one down the road, 


running at the very top of hiss 
You can hear the ra 
feet which scarce seem to 
track. 
A moment more and the hurrying figure 
is besides the group of terror n 


bo 
ie is Frank Lyon, and he speaks and acts 


of ; flying 
touch the snowy 


like a person with all bis senses On the 
alert. P 

“One of you boys lend me & pair o 
skates. 


“Some one get twe a board off that fence. 

No sooner said than done. 

The skates were fastened,and witb a light 
board in his band Frank started. 

Two or three of the rest, shamed into do- 
ing something followed at a respecttul dis- 
tance but Phil Annesley was not one of 
them. 

He could bluster and talk largely, but 
when the time caine for action he shrank 
back. = 

“Keep up your courage, Tommy!” shout- 
ed Frank he neared the spot from whence 
the voice proceeded. 

“I'll help you out! 

“Don’t be afraid ! 

‘There, catch hold of this board and I'll 
pull vou right out!’ 

“Oh dear ! sobbed Tommy, “I can’t, for 
iny mittens are frozen fast to the iceu,and my 
fingers are nuinbed, and 1l’m sure my feet 
are frozen, for I can’t feel that I’ve got 
any.”’ 

“Hold on a moment longer,” urged 
Frank, ‘and I think 1 can manage to pull 
you out.”’ 

So he unwound from his neck his lon 
scarf, and Tominy with a last effort release 
| his left hand. 

Then as Frank crept closer Tommy seized 
| the searf, and his friend pulled with all his 
night. 

Once the ice broke where it was thin, at 
the edge of the air hule into which the bo 
| had ailpped, but Frank only redoubled his 
exertions and Tommy was rescued from hin 
perilous situation. 

Two of the others had come up, and were 
assisting to carry bim, for he was so benum- 
bed he found it impossible to walk a step. 

They bore him tothe nearest house, and 
all night long he endured the most excruci- 
ating pain from his frost-bitten feet and 
hands. 

Frank Lyon stayed beside him,and it 
was a rare sight to see little Tommiy’s grati- 
tude to the friend who had so courageously 
risked his own life to save him. 

**How lucky it was that I chanced to run 
down to the post-office just at that imin- 
ute !”’ said Frank. 

“T heard your first cry for helpas I clused 
the gate and turned toward the river. 

“Tt didn’t take me long to race down that 
hill, for I knew your voice. 

“IT was atraid I should be too late, but 
thank Heaven,here you are,sate and sound, 
only a little the worse fora few touches 
from old Jack Frost.”’ 

“Oh,” said Tommy, his eyes full of grate- 
ful tears, ‘‘you are a good brave fellow, and 
if Phil Annesley ever calls you coward 
again, I'll feel just like Knocking him 
down.” 

But Phil didn’t see fit to apply the oppro- 
brious term to Tommy's heroic rescuer 
again, and it was probably as well that he 
dropped the subject, for after this night’s 
occurrence, it didn't take more than half an 
eye to tell which was the coward. 

I wish I could say a good word for Phil 
before I leave him, buttruth compels me 
to state that he suddenly ended his career 
in his native village by running away to sea, | 
after some disagreeable action, and nearly | 
| breaking the bearts of his parents, and ail | 
the neighbors said that was ‘just what they 
| had expected” of sucha disobedient reck- 
less boy.” 











—_>- >. - — 

THE LAw OF THE NAPKIN.—The law of 
the napkin is but vaguely understood. One | 
of our contemporaries informs an eager in- 
quirer that it is bad torm to fold the napkin 


table beside the plate, as to fold it would be 
| a reflection on the host, and imply a tami- 
larity that would not betit an invited guest. 
But the thoughtful reader will agree with us 


alter dinner; that the proper thing is to | 
throw it with negligent disregard on the | 








that this studied disorder is likely to be a 
good deal more trying to a tastidious hostess 
than an unstudied replacing of the napkin 
in good order beside the visivor’s plate. The 
| napkin has played famous parts in the for- 
| tunes of men and women. It was oue of 
the points admired in Marie Stuart that, 
thanks to her exquisite breeding, her table 
was more imposing than the full court of 
her great rival and executioner, Elizabeth. 


were maintained, the dishes were served 
, on the table, and the great Queen helped 
herself tothe contents of the platter with- 
out fork or spoon, a page standing behind 
her holding a silverewer to bathe ber fin- 
gersin when the flesh had been torn from 
the roasts. The great critic, Sainte Beuve, 


was disgraced and left off the visiting list 


because, at « breakfast with the Emperor 
and Empress, at the Tuilleries, he careless- 
ly opened his napkin and spread it over his 
two knees, and cut bis egg in two in the 
middie. The truth is, luxury and inven- 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 
le Tavern, Grecian Theatre, and 
— ~ Shepherdess walk, City Road, 
ndon, property hitherto compre- 
mon ew at Kird’’—bave passed 
under the entirely new ment of 
Salvation Any. on uereiog. uory, te 
e an interestin ,» for 
— > ep Netw Fay hme away the 
ast of the pleasure an n ng — 


that were once studded arvu 
Vauxhall, Highbury Barn, and Cremorne 
Gardens having long ago in turn been hand- 
ed over to the operations of the builder. 

The exterior of the Eagle Tavern, hence- 
forth to be known as the Salvation Army 
Hotel, has been — 4 —_ stone color 
from the top to the bottom king ot birds 
which sur:nounts the edifice w a 
bright yellow hue and red wings. 

In the interior some structural alterations 
have been made, and the whole place has 
been thoroughly cleansed and  redecor- 


Excellent sleeping accommodation is here 
vided for over seventy persons, and 
lities are afforded for supplying bun- 

dreds at once with proper refreshment. 
= may be construed to mean refresh- 
ments that ure not intoxicating, a decision 
in chancery only requiring the Army to re- 
tain the license of the tavern and ljeaving 
them free to do as they like with the prem- 
ises provided the license is kept. 

The hotel contains a banqueting hall cap- 
able of accommodating 600 persons, 

The new Grecian Theatre hus been lighted 
from the roof for day services, while there 
are star and other brilliant gaslights for use 
at night. 

Lately a special dedication service was 


| held in the new tbheatre,which was crowded 


tv overflowing by an enthusiastically dem- 
onstrative audience. 


The s' was filled with officers and sol- 
diers of the Ariny attired in their uni- 
forms. 


A brass band, under the conductorship of 
Mr. Herbert Booth, accompanied the songs 
of the Army,which were sung with charac- 
teristic hh a and heartiness. 

Besides bi ass instruments, all diversities 
of stringed and other instruinents served to 
swell the volume of sound. 

There were cymbals, tambourines, con- 
certinas, and ‘“‘bones.”’ 

The praise was also acon panied ever and 
anon by the waving of flags and handker- 
chiefs, while the prayers offered and 


s hes made evoked frequent fervent 
* ejaculations of “Hallelujah’’ and “Amen.” 


rayers were offered by the General, Major 
Howard, the Rev. Mr. Moore,and Mrs. Col. 
Pepper, the last named invoking a blessing 
on “the raging mob outside.” 

The Misses Booth sweetly sang a “‘conse- 
cration song.” 

The chorus of this was sung by the au- 
dience with great vigor and, at the sugges- 
tion of the General, they varied the verse 
by singing ‘“The Eagle is mine.’’ 

After this they “fired a volley”’—4. ¢., 
cried lustily, ‘“-Amen.” 

The General, replying to criticisms upon 
himself, said he would give a magnificent 
ponnentaae to any one who could prove that 

e was making large sums of money out of 
the Army. . 

The whole ofthe property ofthe Army was 
registered as belonging to the Army, and 
he had no power whatever to personally 
appropriate it or any part of it. 

Among the incidents of the meeting was 
the ie rendering of a song - 4 Lunjor 
Smith—the London Major—descriptive of 
the Army as ‘The Lord’s Brigade,’’ with 
the motto, “Blood and Fire.”’ 

The vocalist, who had been an acrobat, 
jumped as he sang. 

And old woman named Jane Johnson, 
who had ap 400 times betore the mag- 
istrates tor drunkeness, was introduced by 
the General as one of the converts. 

He announced the safe arrival of Major 


| Tucker and the Indian detachinent at Bow- 


bay. 

Mrs. Booth, during the course of some 
remarks, stated that in one procession of 
the Army which she recently witnessed 
there were no fewer than 400 reclaimed 
drunkards. 

Burglars, housebreakers, robbers of all 
kinds, and wife beaters were to be counted 
in the ranks of the Army. 

All the criticisins and all the lies the de- 
mon could invent would not be able to step 
the progress of the Army. 





COOKED OR STEAMED. — The feeding 


value of cooked or steamed seemns 
| to be somewhat greater than raw, or at least 
their action is less debilitating. It is stated 


At the tableof the latter the rudest forms | 


by some authorities that cows fed on cook- 
or steained § one yield richer milk 
than those fed on raw ones, though the 
quantity of milk is smaller. Potatoes 
should not be fed alone, but mixed with , 
other fodder containing more albuiminoids. 
Though potatoes are rich in and con- 
tain considerable phosphoric acid, yet they 
are deficient in soda and lime, hence this 
latter substance should be supplied in feed- 
ing tnilch cows, but more especially in the 
feeding of young and growing stock, where 
a proper proportion of lime is absolutely 


| necessary for the fullest development of the 


tion push table appliance so far that few can 


know the particular convention that may be 

considered yood form in any diversified 

SO The way for a voung fellow to do 

is to Keep Dis eyes open—w hich,unless he is 

in love,he can do—and note what others do. 
—=——_- .  ~<S— 


i-7” Faded articles of all kinds restored 
to tueir original beauty by Diamond Dyes. 


| Perfect and @imple. 10 cents, a all drug- | 


gists. ~ ~ 


bony structures. 
—_- — << 
*,.*Little thanks are due to him who 
only gives away what is of nouse to bim- 
self.” The thanks of invalids the world 
over are being showered on the inventor of 
Kidney-W ort, tor it is giving health to all. 
Kidney-Wort moves the bowels regularly, 
cleanses the blood, and radically cures kid- 
ney disease, gravel, piles, bilious headache 
and pains which are caused by disordered 
liver and kidneys. Thousands have beeu 
| cured—why should you not try it. 
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THE LADY-BUG AND THE ANT. 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


The lady-bug sat in the rose’s heart, 
Apd smiled with pride and scorn, 
As she saw a plain-drest ant go by, 
With a heavy grain of corn— 
So she drew the curtains of damask round, 
And adjusted her silken vest, 
Making her glass a drop of dew 
That lay in the rose’s breast. 


Then she laughed so loud that the ant looked up, 
And seeing her haughty face, 
Took no more notice, but travel’d on 
At the same industrious pace : 
Bat a sudden biast of autumn came, 
Aad rudely swept the ground, 
And down the rose with the lady-bug bent, 
And scattered ite leaves around. 


Then the houseless lady was much amased, 
For she knew net where to go, 

And hoarse November's early biast 
Had brought with it rain and snow ; 

Her wings were chill"d, and her feet were cold, 
And she wish*d for the ant's warm cell, 

And what she did In the wintry storm, 
I’m sure I cannot tell. 


But the careful ant was in her nest, 
With her little ones by her side, 

She taught them all, like herself to toll,‘ 
Nor mind the sneer of pride; - 

And I thought, as I sat at the close of day, 
Kating my bread and milk, 

It was wiser to work and improve my time, 
Than be idle and Gress in silk. 

ee 


SINGULAR DELUSIONS. 





N Heywood’s ‘‘History of Angels” we 
find the following strage story: “A 
young hypochondriac had a strong imagin- 
ation that he was dead, and did not only ab- 
stain from meat and drink, but importuned 
his parents that he might be carried to his 
grave, and buried before his fiesh was 
quite putretied. By the counsel of physi- 
cians, be was wrapped in a winding-sheet, 
laid on a bier, and so carried on men’s 
shoulders towards the church. On the way 
two or three pleasant fellows, hired for the 
purpose, meeting the procession, inquired 
whose body it was. Being told his name, 
‘Surely,’ replied one, “the world is well 
rid of him ; he was a man of a very bad and 
a vicious life; and his friends havw cause to 
rejoice that he hath ended his days thus, 
rather than at the gallows!’ Thereupon 
the would-be dead man rose on his bier, 
and told them they were wicked men to do 
him that wrong; and if he were alive 
again he would teach them to speak better 
of the dead. But they proceeding to de- 
tame him, and to give him much more dis- 
graceful, contemptuous language, he, not 
able to suffer it, leaped from the bier, and 
fell about their ears with such rage and 
fury that he ceased not buffeting them un- 
til quite wearied; and by the violent agita- 
tion of the humors, his body being altered, 
he returned to his right mind; and being 
brought home and refresned with whole- 
sume diet, within a few days recovered both 
his health and understanding.” 

In Hone's “Year Book” we read of a far- 
mer who died in 1721, but was not buried 
until 1751, thirty years afterwards. This 
delay in the interment arose from s singu- 
lar delusion under which the farmer in the 
latter years of his life had labored. In 
making his will he bequeathed his estate 
to his two brothers, and if they should die, 
to his nephew, to be enjoyed by them for 
thirty years, at the expiration of which 
time he expected to return ‘to life, when the 
estate wasto revert to him. He ordered, 
therefore, that after his death, and with a 
view to his re-appearance at the end of the 
thirty years, his coffin should not be put 
in the earth, but affixed on a beam in his 
barn, locked, and the key dropped through 
a hole into the coffin, that he might unlock 
it and let himself out. He was allowed four 
days grace beyond the time specified, and 
still retusing to present himself, his re- 
mains were committed to mother earth. 

Not very long since there died in Paris a 
man named Viory, notable for stopping 
and talking toevery dog he met in the 
streets; not out of an irrepressible affection 
for the friend of man, but as an act of con- 
descension towards a subject. Sane enough 
to all appearance, Viory claimed to be the 
monarch of the canine race, by reason of 
having been a dog himself in a former state 
of existence. 

Reversing the process of transformation, 
a patient in a lunatic asylum in this coun- 
try insisted upon it that he had been 
changed to a horse, made himself a tail out 
of the frayed euds of a rope, donned har- 
ness,and attached himself to a wagon made 
out of an old soap-box, and busied himself 
in dragging it about all day. He then care- 
fully locked it up with the vehicles of the 
establishment at night, and galloped off tv 
a field, like a horse released frou. his la- 
bors. Like a steed of high-mettie, 
never passed a wheelbarrow without shying 
et it. 

A still more extraordinary freak of the 


imagination‘was shown by a Frenchman 

mad for the loss of his beloved wife. He 
was found in a large flower-pot,intent upon 
refreshing himself with the contents of a 
watering-pot, and informed his astonished 
friends that his wife had carried away a 
portion of his soul, leaving him only suffi- 
cient for a plant; he had consequently been 
transformed into a cypress, as they saw; 
and all he had toask them was to lose no 
time in transplanting him into the cemetery 
grounds, 

Not a few would-be sons-in-law of the 
Queen of England have had to be content- 
ed with appearing in court instead of at 
court; a fate that befell an aspirant for Her 
Majesty’s own hand. In a case tried at 
Chicago, it was shown that James Love, of 
that city, was under the belief that Queen 
Victoria, with the Emperor Napoleon and 
his consort Eugenie, visited Chicago after 
the great fire there, and took up their quar- 
ters atthe boarding-house in which Love 
was living. Seeing the Queen of England 
daily, he grew to adore her; and she in re- 
turn worshipped him. Mr. Disraeli fa 
vored the match, and the English people 
approved it. 


Brains of (bold, 


Haste very often trips up its own heels. 


Nothing overcomes passion more than si- 
lence, 


Preserve your temper under all circum- 
tances. 

Make much of to-day, for to-morrow may 
deceive, 

No matter what you were; look to what 
you are, 

Pride is a flower that growsin the devil's 
gardens. 

More are drowned in the wine cup than 
in the ocean. 
A truth that one does not understand be. 
comes an error. 
Men often blush to hear of what they 
were not ashamed to act. 
The greatest tempest of demoralization 
is the respect paid to wealth. 
Imaginary evils soon become real by in- 
duiging our refiections on them. 
Great things are not accomplished by idle 
dreams, but by years of patient study, 
Purchase not friends by gifts; for when 
you cease to give, they will cease to love. 
We swallow at one mouthful the lie that 
flatters, and drink‘drop by drop the truth that 1s bit- 
ver. 
He permits himself to be seen through a 
microscope who suffers himself to be caught in a pas- 
sion. 
It is enough fora man to understand his 
own business, and not to interfere with other peo- 
pie’s. 
Graceful manners are the outward form 
of refinement in the mind and good affections of the 
heart. 








tempt. 


others, a species of prodigality, by the way, for such 
wisdom is wholly wasted. 

The Scriptures teach us the best way of 
living, the noblest way of suffering, and the most 
comfortable way of dying. 

The man who enslaves himsclf his 


to 
miser, or a miserable man. 

A word of kindness is seldom spoken in 
vain. It isa seed which, even when dropped by 
chance, springs up a flower. 

The more an icea is developed the more 
concise becomes its expression; the more a tree is 
pruned, the better the fruit. 

By holding a very little misery quite close 
to our eyes, we entirely love sight of a great deal of 
comfort beyond which might be taken. 

Five of the sweetest words in the Eng- 
lish language begin with h—which is only « breath; 
heart, hope, home, happiness and heaven, 

If ‘we could get together all the tomb- 
stoves we have setup over broken resolutions we 
should have material enough to set up a marbie pai- 
ace. 
The man who worships the fortune he 


has made, isno more intelligent than the heathen 
who prays to the little wooden god he has whittled 


into shape. 





he | 
| an injustice which is atrocious and mons{fous 


bition, theirtcupidity, or their appetite, until he 
comes to the profane swearer whom he catches with- 


out any reward. 


This is from the Latin, and ought to be 
remembered: ‘Opportunity has hair in front, be- 
hind she is bald: if you seize her by the forelock you 
may hold her, but if suffered to escape, not Jupiter 
himself can catch her again.’ 


Pride, ill-nature, and want of sense, are 
the three great sources of ill-manners; without some 
of these three defects no maa will behave himself iil 
or what, in the language of 


for want of experience, 


fools, ie called knowing the worid. 


He who makes « baselesss insinuation 
against a neighbor's integrity or honor, is guilty of 


comparison with the; petty depredation of the despi- 
cabie thief who brea&s into bis granagy and carries 
away bis corn. 


Pity the man who censures what he has | “sme 0" 
not the ability to perform, or even the courage to at- , ps 4 


oney is prociaimed in our very language to be a, 
pa aan | other, says that when her 





} some does, but really she shouldn't kick with her 


There is nothing so easy as to be wise for | 


| quaintance are really engaged, even if they deny the 
| charge? Easy enough. 


| does, it's all fixed. 


| 


called, camel's hair, shawls come in pairs, 
) the Indian princes and grandees cannot endure to 


| mamma, tum right here this very minnte! 
| me pave to speak tv 00 agalp, mise:”* 


Femininities. 


News Notes. 





Eve was the lady who set the fashion of 
gathering autumn leaves. 

It is the young girl of engaging manners 
who naturally becomes engaged first. 


If it wasn’t for the belles, a good many 
people would miss being church members. 


A girl who weds a wealthy man who ill- 
eee ae Oe wD GED 88 be most richedly mar- 

Men may say of marriage and women 
what they please; they will neither renounce the one 
nor the other. 

Judges at baby shows in Kentucky wear 


masks. It saves unpicasantness after the prizes have 
been awarded. 


Women’s heads are like safes; you can't 
tell how much they have in them by the number of 
locks they have on, 


No matter how loose an engagement ring 
may be, the diamond never siips around on the in- 
side of a lady's finger. 

Benjamin West said that a kiss from his 
mother made him a painter. Kissing a young iady's 
cheek often made a young man a painter. 


“The proper study of mankind is man.”’ 
Pope knew better than to say ‘‘woman.'* Woman is 
too deep a study for anybody to andertake. 


An English lady in putting coals on the 
fire in a sick room where the patient is asleep, has pa- 
per bags full of the coals, which are nolselessly han- 
died, 


Three thousand dollars had been spent 
to educate her in music, Latin, French and drawing, 
and yet she wrote, ‘Send six yards of played goods 
by bearer.’’ 


At the altar she vowed to cling to him, 
and he says she keeps her word, but it is generally 
to his hair that she clings with ali the tenacity of a 
fond heart. 

The soul’sarmor is never well set to the 
heart unless a woman'‘s hand has braced it; and it ts 
only when she braces it loosely that the honor of 
manhood fails. 


When Ben Jonson said, ‘‘A woman, the 
more curious she is about her face, t¢ commonly the 
more careTul about her house,’' uttered a libel on 
every pretty housekeeper. 

There are now about two hundred and 
fifty ordained ministers laboring as missionaries in 
China, and more than sixty single tadies, besides the 
married, laboring among the women. 


Talmage, the Brooklyn preacher, in the 
course of a recent sermon, told his congregation that 
**there are many husbands who are successful only 
because there is a woman of brains at home,*’ 

“It seems to me your love for me is get- 
ting cold of late.*’ ‘‘Well,'' answered her busband, 
‘*you see things lasts great deal longer cold; If 
love was always warm, it would pe far more apt tw 
spoil.** 

“The utmost simplicity prevails in wed- 
ding toilets,’ saysa fashion tiem, This isright and 
proper. Itisnotonly cheaper, out tt makes the 
drop from the parlor tothe washtub somewhat less 
painful. 

One of the sweetest-looking girls in the 


State of Missouri dislocated her shoulder the other 
day by kicking at acat. Handsome ts that hand- 


right arm. 

- A little boy, seeing the clergyman com- 
ing ran into the house to tell his mother, When he 
came out the clergyman asked him if his mother was 
‘‘Nosir, she’s out.’’ ‘‘Pleasetell her I 
ealled.*’ ‘‘I did tell her, ** said the boy. 

‘“Romancer’’—How shall you know 
whethera young lady and gentieman of your ac- 


dust notice if he smokes a 


civar when walking with heron the street. If he 





A lady, who has grown very weary of 
hearing her sex maligned forthe iength of time it 
takes a pair of female friendstotake leave of each 
husband meets an old 
friend down town he don't leave him at all—«tays out 
all night with him. 


| 





“Charley, what makes your cheeks so | 
red?’ ‘asked his sister's admirer of a little urchin five | 
years oi4. Cause I put some of sister's paint on, | 
She puts itoneveryday.*' It was an embarrassing 
disclosure all around, At least Charley thought «so 
after the visitor had gone, 


A little girl three years old wanted her 
mother, who was down in the parlor «ntertaining 
callers. Going to the head of the stairs she called 
lou‘lly, stamping her footasshe did so **Mamina, 
don't let 


as they are wrongly 


because 


Cashmere—or, 


have any of the wrong side show, They therefore 


wear two shawls, basted together, so that whichever | 


| way they may be turned, only the right side ap- 


The devil tempts men through their am- 


| pears. 
“George, do you love me?’ ‘I did— 
you know how fondly—but-—-"") "Oh, Georg: we 
can you way ‘but?’ What has chan 9 
**Well, Clara, Ihave a prejudice—a—@ r 
the sun were yoo caressing that dog fort’’ ‘Why, 


the 
y will stand still and 
ing very hard to make out 
t 


George, how very sh b@ BOOr #ido. He's only a 
friend.** 
The folio is from a female contribu- | 


female curiosity; it's all one-sided, 
m stop in the street to spell outa sign on 
Of abuliding, and every mother’s son that 


tor: * 
Let one 


for ten minut« 
the fir 


stare 


what et idiot 


hooking at 
A young map has st een marrie 
On the evening of the happy day he observes 
bride carefully restoring her bouquet of orange bivos- 


some within a glove of giass prepared for the pur- 
pose. Much surprised, he inquires the reason. she, 
with a sweet smile, repiies: *‘Why, it may do for an- 
other time,’ 


| child was suffocated, 
' to show whether the suffocation was 





Plush shoulder capes are a favorite fall 
wrap. 

Collars and cuffs of ficelle lace 
fashion. 

Bonnets are worn tip tilted far over the 
forehead. 

Roman striped silks are used for full-dress 
occasions. 

Langtry bonnets, gloves and slippers will 
be the rage. 

The newest material for wedding dresses 
is repped satin. 

Gilt and amber beads border new French 
hats and bonnets. 

A Chicago person forged an order for a 
trunk to make a wedding tour with. 

For celery there is a new cut glass dish in 
the shape of a lily mounted on a silver stand. 

“Ragged edge’’ note paper is said to be 
one of the latest fancies in New York society. 

The cobweb style of penmanship among 
young women Is declared no longer fashionable. 

There are already in England thirty 


electric lighting companies with a capital of §30, 000, - 
000. 


are in 


It is stated that the same series of text 
books cannot be found in any two counties in Califor- 
nia. 


A shower of small pebbles, continuing 
for about Atigen minutes, fell in Watseka, Ili., re- 
cently. 


There are now living in the United States 
21 persons who were born at sea under the stars and 
stripes. 


St. Louis is to be supplied with water gas 
for fuel purposes. The laying of pipes is progressing 
rapidly. 

Ottowa boasts of a venerable couple 
named Macdonald, the husband being 105, and the 
wife 106. 

Something like four thousand Mormon 
immigrants have arrived in this country during the 
past year. 

Suicide is said to be increasing in Prussia, 
the figures having risen from 13 per 100, 000 population 
in 1869 to 18 in 1880, 

A young Virginian has invented a ma. 
chine called the ‘lung destroyer."* It turns out 150 
cigarettes a minute. 


A Nebraska savings bank has opened a 
children's department, in which a deposit as small as 
one cent can be made. 

An Indiana State Prison convict says that 
his down @ard course began by trying to beat 2 0 
with a three-minute horse. 


In the universities of Berlin, Breslau and 
Bonn there will be a six-months’ course of lectures 
for higher railway officials, 

The explosion of a kerosene lamp at 
Plymouth, Me., consumed a woman's dress, in the 
pocket of which was §1, #0 in paper money. 

A steam tricycle, enabling the rider to 
travel at from fifteen totwenty m les an hour with 
very little labor, has been invented by a French- 
man. 


In Paris diamond spiders are worn across 
the bodices of demi-tollette from the left shonider to 
the right, where there is aruby and diamond fly 
brooch. 

The American Antiquarian says a frag 
ment has been discovered at Rome of the shield of 
Achilles, bearing not only the sculptures but a por- 
tion of the text of Homer, 

The cost of the French squadron of evo. 
lution in the Meditterranean is estimated at §29, 000, - 
000, The pay of the officers and crew ie $1,000 a day. 
And this isin profound peace. 

Mrs. Catharine Scales 1s known in St. 
Louis as the ‘‘mother of public schools.’ She has 
taught steadily for % years, and estimates that her 
pupils have numbered about 3, 000, 

In the seasons of 1881-2 over 3,000,000 
trees were planted in Great Britain, out of whieh 
nuinver Scotland claims 2,000,000, England 600,000, 
Ireland 20,000, and Wales the balance. 

The comet has brought thousands of 
North Carolina negro sinners to repentance. They 
regard it asa forerunner of the world’s end,.and are 
making their preparations accordingly. 


The laws of Colorado forbid the mar 
riage of men under 21 years of age, and of girle un- 
der 14, but a young couple of 19 and 17 have just run 


| away from Greeley to Denver, and got married in 
P 4 


spite of the restraining statute. 


The verdict of the coroner's jury at Tun- 
bridge Wells, onthe death ofa child, was: ‘The 
but there was no evidence 
before of after 
death.’ 


Where do the red and speckled ears of 


| cofn come from when white cor one is pianted + 
Why don't we ever find a nN odd number of 
rows? Youcan fi Glover, but never the 

| odd row on an colt ‘corn, They always have four- 


| teen, sixteen, twenty. or some other even nawher: 
What vb)ection has nature to odd numbers’ 


The people of Des Moines, Ia., were inuch 
amused recently by seeing two prominent, full-grown 
| citizens walking through the main streets side by 
side (not arm in arm, for that was not practicable.) 


(one man ie six feet ten inches in height, the other 
four feet ten inches The former has the honor of 
being the most prominent gentiewman in the city 
i a a 
By RackinG rocr Luncs witu a Cover 

aie ‘ : ripe for the 
} ] J ate f . ac) t a < ure 
abie affectior uw with Consamp 
tion Dr. Jayne's Fx rant promptly cures ali 
Cougits anc (olds, a “uperting Vigortothe ree 


spiratory organs, enab'es them to freety throw off all 
| obstructions engencered by neglected Coida, ang 


| Beals ali sore or !ugamed parts 
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New Publications. 


“The Jolly Rover,’ ‘by J. ?. Trowbridge, 
jliustrated. The announcement of a new 
story by Mr. Trowbridge ought always to 
be weleomed with as touch satisfaction by 
parents as it is by all young people. Ax a 
astorv-teller he stands amon the loresmunst 
Amerioan writers for the young. In tis 
last book just poblished by Lee & Shepard, 
entitled «The Jolly Rover,” lo alns to por- 
tray the false ideas and misconduct that are | 
promoted in youth by the a of the 
pernicious literature of our tine. The bers 
Is aA bov, well-born and earetally reared, 
who has got the notion that he must see the 
world and do something hero: indeed, he 
alos to become «a sort of ‘Dine Novel’ 
hero, and with that intention runs away 
from home. A number of iastrations lend 
attraction to the story, which is the last, and 
erhaps the most fascinating, of the “Silver 
Medal Series.” Lee & Shepard, Publishers, 


Boston. For sale by Claxton & Co., Phila | 
deiphia. Price, $125 
The interest aroused last season by the 


publication of Mr. Greey'’s “Young Aiert- 
eansin Japan’ will reeeive a fresh impulse 
this vear by the appearances of a” new vol 
tine by the author, entitled, «The 
Wondertul City of Tokio,” just) published 
by Lee AX Shepard. Inthe attractiveness of 
its matter and thlastrations, it iseven better 
than the earlier book, of which it is a eo 
panion as regards shape, size, and external 
appearanese, Mr. Greey was long a resident 
in Japan, and by personal contget with all 
Classes Of Ts people was enmabledl to gain in 
formation at first hand. Dut the author 
never loses sizghtol tue fact tiat be is writ 
ing for vounyg people, and therefore sur- 
rounds his Aroefiei beroes and heroines 
With seenes and customs that are out of the 
conmmmonplace and are to a certain extent 
cortous and strane. ‘Phe illustrious tose 
ofthen by a Japanese artist, are singularly 
unique and intensely graphic, and impart 
Mouething ofa new life to the text. Asa 
Whole, the book belongs to the highest or- 
der oof juvenile literature, and happily 
blends with the pleasure that amount of 
profit whieh most parents are desirous of af- 
fording ambitious youth. 

“Wild Flowers,and Where They Grow,” 
by Amanda I. Tlarris, with sixty ilustra- 
tions by Miss LL. DB. Tuiiphrey. This de- 
lighttul volume Is a communion to the au. | 
thors last vear’s book, “llow We Went 
Bird s-nesting, and, if anything, is more 
attractive, Nothing eould be more beauti- 
ful asa holiday book. Ttis a book in whieh 
ull lovers of mature, obt and voung,will re- 
jolee—fullol lite and brightness, breathing 
ofthe fields and meadows, and wholesome | 
with the feelin of outdoors, Miss Tlarris 
has a« fascinating style, and writes from: a | 
very love ol the siilyeet, Next to real pate | 
bles in the eountey wood and field paths, is 
the reading ber dese iptions of thea They 
have all the frestiness of the dew and wind, 
and will vividly bring back to dwellers in 
the city the memories of childhood'’s days 
inthe country. ‘The illustrations represent 
the best work of Miss Huimphreyvand higher | 
ore than that could seareely be given. 

»¥ Lothrop & Co-, Publishers, Boston. For 
Perkinpine & Higgins, 914 Arch 
Price, 83.00. 


“Six Girls,’ a home story, ikbustrated by 
Fannie Belle Irving, is a quiet, well-told, 
and thoroughly interesting story, abeut 
girls and for girls. The sentiment is pure 
and healthful, and the stvle is winning. It 
has inore humor than pathos,more jov than 
sorrow, nore Wholesome, living philosophy 
than splendid logie or fine-spun phraseol- 
ogy ; and tnore nature than art. Ata time 
when so many trashy and sickly senti- 
inental novels are affoat,it becomes a pleas- 
ure to recommend such a novellette as this, 
whose sentiment is pare and sweet, and its 
influence goood. Itusa safe book and a good 
one tor the nother to place in her daugiiter's 
hand. Estee & Lauriat, Publishers, Boston, 
For sale by Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 


Mialnne 


sale by 
street, Philadel plia. 


One of the most popular series of boys 
books ever issued is the “Young Trail 
Hunters’ Series, ‘and this is now completed 
by the issue of “The Young Silver Seekers; | 
or, Ned and Hal in the Marvellous Coun. | 
trv.”’ The story is just as full of life as it 
ean be, the adventures of the most exciting 
kind following each other in crowded sue- 
cession. The only fault it has, if fault it is, 
is a possible tendency to Keep the boy who 
beyins it too long out of bed to finish it. It 
is illustrated and neatly printed and bound. 
Lee & Shepard, Peblishers, Boston. For 
sale by Claxton & Co., Philadel phia. Price, 
$1.00. 

“Quintus Claudius; a Romance of Im- 
veriab Rowe,” by Ernst Eckstein —from the 
borden by Clara Bell—is a work well edl- 
culated to please those who are not averse 


to a little in tne fori of a novel, 
It has all tne ear at the most exciting 
story with the value lessons of history. 

A commendable feature tthe explanation 
of nany important personagea@ and events 
referred toin the text by means ot foot-notes, 
We think ita work of literary art that will 
secure its just meea of appreciation. W. 8. 
Gottsberger, Publisher, New York. For 
sale by Porter & Coates. In two volumes; 


price, in cloth, $1.75 

a ootlig ht Flashes’ isa collection of atna- 
teur pl avs. ete.. bv Mrs. Charities |] Fs 
nald. They comprise ss , ' m ¢ 9 
ades, home plays 
ment for home and seho (5 at ire has 
been taken to inake them pure and enter 
taining. For the particular purpose tor 
which they are intended they can be highly 


commended. Lee & Shepard, P ublishe rs, 
Boston. For sale by Claxton & Co., Phila- 
delpbia. Price, 30 cents. 


| “Proting the Bride” Heard From 


| ers from me shortly, as many of my friends expressed 


subscribers for vou, 


, tone vesterday, and am highly pleased with it. 


, ture, 











2, ee 


Port Oxford, Oregon, August 29, 82, 
EAitor Post—i received the picture, ‘‘lresenting 
the Bride, ** in due time, and all who have seen It are 
delighted with it. You may look for some subscrib- 


a desire to subscribe, and how could they feel other- 
wise, with such a paper, and such a premium ! 


J. W.C. 


Oquawka, Ill, August 22, °82. 
FAitor Saturday Evening Post—The pictare, ‘‘Pre- 





senting the ride,’ bas come to hand, and in good 
condition, tam much pleased with it, Indeed, I 
have showa it tosome of my neighbors, and they 
all unite with we in voting it beautiful, Will send you | 
sone subscribers soon, 


H.R. C. 


Missentowa, D.C, August 12, "82. | 
FAitor Post—The picture premium, **Presenting the | 
ride, received. itis beautiful, and I am very | 
much pleased with it, All who have seen the pieture 
think i is justsuperb. Expect to get you numerous | 


subscribers ina few days, 


K. L.O'N. 





August 80, '82. 


‘Presenting the 


Clinton, Ia., 

Editor Post—Your premium, 

Bride, ** came to hand all right. I cannot find lan- 

yuage to express iny thanks to you for the beautiful 

I have received many premiums, but yours 
Will send soine subscriptions soon, 
M.C, 


premium, 
teads them all, 


Stratford, August 24, '82. 

Fditer Saturday Evening Post—! received the beau- | 
tiful picture, ‘Presenting the Bride,** in due tlinc, 
and am very much pleased with it. It is far ahead of 
IN) Nest sanguine expectations, Shall see what I can 
do for you in the way of subscribers, | 


W.H. MM. | 








Wash. Ter., August 13, '82 
Have received my picture, ‘*Present- 
Ing the Bride,** and was surprised at its marvelous 
beauty. Lam well pleased with it. IT bave shown it 
to several of my friends, and all say it is the hand- 
premium they ever saw. 
A. M. 


Chehalis, 
Falitor Pot 


somest and most valuable 


Pearsal, Tex., August 12, '82. 
Editors Post—I reeeived ny preinnium for The Post, 
Jor which accept tuanks, It is the most beautiful pre- 
mium lever saw, 


U. 8. F. 


Chattanooga, August 17, ’82. 
Falitor Post—lI received your premium picture yes- 
terday all sound, and am very much pleased with ft. 
It isfirahead of the premiums usually offered by 
newspapers, and certainly ought to bring you many 
Am quite proud of it. 





subscribers, 


W. EF. R, 





Verndale, Minn., August 12, '82. | 
Editor Post reeetved my Photo-Oleograph, ‘*Pre- 
senting the Bride,** and think it verv beautiful, Had 
it framed and hung up two hours after its arrival. It 
is admired by everybody. 
F. E. B. 


—_— —— 


Jamestown, Ind., August 13, ’82. 
Editor Post-—L received inv premium last night, and 
think it very beautiful. Twill with pleasure aid you 
tn rating vour subseription list, and I think I can 
wet a great many subscribers for you, 


I. F.D. 


Peconic, La., August 18, '82. 
Fadlitor Post—The premium picture, **Presenting the 
Bride*’ received, and | consider it grand. I have 
shown it toseveral of my friends, and each and every 


one of them pronounce it) beautiful, 
0. G.P. 


Berlinton, Ind., August 16, 

Editor Saturday Evening Post—My beautiful pre- 

mium Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Presenting the Bride, ** 

came duly tohand, andit is even better than you 

claimed itto be, Lwillsee whatIcan do for vou in 
the way of new subseribers, 


82. 


G.W.H., 
Makand, Pa.. August 17, '82. 
Fditor Post—l have received premium, ‘‘Pre- 


senting the Bride.** It far surpasses 
guine expectations -perfectly lovely! 


my most san- 
Will get some 


I. L. 


York, Pa., August 14, ‘82. 

Faitor Post—*'Presenting the Bride** was delivered 

We 

consider ita gem. Have given ita conspicuous place | 
in our gallery for the tnspection of our friends, 

J.W.8 


Leesburgh, Kans., August 12, '82 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Paper and premium 
received, Turk Postis a splendid literary journal. 
And the picture is very handsome. Am greatly 
pleased with it. Everyone whohas seen the picture 

considers it grand, 
G.G, 

Columbiaville, Mich, August 12, *82. 
Editor Post—Your premium, ‘*Presenting the | 
Brice,’ is indeed a beautiful giftof art, and cannot | 

o please the most fastidious. Many es ta X 





Belvidere, Pa., 
FAttor Sata y t—Your magnificent 
premiom pictare, *4 . ve Bride,** at hand, 
and think it very beautiful. I eatly pleased with 
it, and thank vou very much for ’® beautiful 
present. Ihave shown it to quite a co eople, 
and they allsavitie the prettiest and st pre- 
— thev have ever had the pleasure of beRal di 


W 1 that - wer ft rease 


Aucust 18, ‘82. 


your eu 





Mount Pleasant, August 21, ’82 

FAitor Saturday Evening Post- 
**Presenting the Bride, *’ was duly received, and 

am more than pleased with it. It is by far the hana- | 

somest picture | ever saw. | 

@.L. 


Your premium pic- 


} For Dvspepsia or Indige sen, Hleartburn, Nausea, 
Sour Stomach, Fetid or Foul) Breath, Constipation, 
Rick Headwche, Bilhous Vomiting, Vertig ro, Loss of 


| 30 


Humorous. 


You would imagine that some men who 
try to air their Scripture, got all thelr knowledge 
from studying the fly-leaves of the Bible. 

The man who gave away all his money 
had ‘‘too much action of the heart,’ as the doctors 
say. But it ls nota very common complaint. 

A Camden man bought a Roman candle, 
and lighted it to go to bed with. He says he'll bet 
he'll thrash the man that loaded it, If he can find him 
out. 

An Illinois deacon, while visiting in this 
city, was arked if he had purchased any Christinas 
cards, and replied, with some surprise: ‘*Why should 
1? ny old pack is good enough.** 

A polite notice in an East Saginaw saw- 
mili reads ‘Please do not handle the buzz-saw 
while tn motion." ‘‘Hands off!"* would be more 
concise, and quite as appropriate. 

A medical man once told Voltaire that he 
had made one of his characters live too long after re- 
ceiving acertain wound, ‘*True,’* replied the wit, 
‘*but vou must recollect he was not attended by a phy- 
sician.** 

Scientific men can tell us within a few 
million vears theage of the earth, astronomers have 
weighed the sun, bot the man kn°t born yet whocan 
tell why a tallor will charge as much for asoit for a 
little man as fora big one. 














i] UR 
c/FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. 


=| No other disease is so prevalent in this coun-\@ 
try as Constipation, and no remedy has ever 
®@lequalled the celebrated Kidney-Wort as a 
Elcure. Whatever the cause, however obstinate 
Githe case, this remedy will overcome it. 


PILES. pints ts very apt to be 


S|complicated with constipation. Kidney-Wort 
ens the weakened parts and quickly 
Sleuses all kindisof Piles oven when physicians 
eland medicines have before failed. 
42 (@ Lf you have cither of these troubles 


price $i.) USE [druggists Sei 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


Vital@Weakness and Prostrat from overwork 
or ee eation be soaiealh is radically and oe cured by 


DTMPRRTY BAIR PEC aD 


Been tn use 20 and is the most su 
edy known. $i per vial, ap Sv bo ond irand | 
of powder for %, rent post 


umphreys’ 1as"e Asopatnlc, Medicine, ee 


MASON & HAMLIN 
ORGAN are certainly best, having been 


code creed atevery Great World’s 

ustrial Com ition for 

Sixteen Senent = voller American Organs having 
been fuund eguulatany. Also Cheapest, Style 109, 
344 octaves, sufficient compass and power, with best 
qualit’, for popular, sac red, and yong nw in 
schools or families, at only @22. ndred 
9738, ee wae. #ll4 to 


other styles 1 €), $57 #6, $72, $7 
wu and ae. The lereee’ styles are wholly unrivaled 
for easy payments. 


Be 





ldneys, Liver and 

















RA any other: organa. Iso 
ew filustrated catalogue free. 


The Mason & Hamlin Goqreee 
1M Tremont St., Boston ; 14th ria ggg 2 
Square, ) New York; 140 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


LODER’S 
IGESTIVE 











POWDER 


SURE CURE | 


Appetite, Fl: itulence with fre ‘quent Be ichin of Wind, 
Oppression titer Eating, Burning Sensation at the 
Pitot the Stomach, and all ills whieh drive many to 
despair, arising from Dyspepsia or Indigestion, 

The action of these Powders is directly upon the | 
food during the A-ty ess of digestion, absorbing gases, 
neutralizing acid.) and correcting acid secretions, 
promoting ine stion, finproving the appetite, and 
Fiving tone and vigor to the entire ae. 

PRICE, 5. CENTS AN 

By sending the amount in rho w tin be mailed to 

any part of the city or.country, Sole depot— 


C.G.A. LODER, Apothecary, 
1939 Chestunt St, Philadelphia 


UTOMATIC ORGANS ONLY $5.00. Ci * 
lars free. Harbach Organina Co., Philada., "Pa- 








BARLET TS Pit SUPPOSITORIES 





An Unfailing Remedy for 
'PILES OR HEMORRHOIDS. 


Victims of this distressing complaint admit that 
eren temporary relief isa great hoon, aud weclaim 
that this has resulted in erery trial of the Barlett 
Suppository, «il reports are constantly received 
fuller gratetnl expressions from those who have been 


R. R. R. 
RADWAYS READY RELIEP, 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE For 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD. 


In from one to twenty minutes never 
PAIN with one thorough spplications Ne relieve 


nen violent or excrutiatin 

" Ate, Bed-ridd ae a ame dupe a, 
eu c, or pr 

RADWAY"s | oetreses inay suite, 

8 


Inflammation of the Kidne wan ae 
Bisdder, infammation of tne owes gation of 


the Lungs, Sure Throat, Difficult Breath Patpita- 
tion of the Heart, Headache, Yroup Ca- 
tarrh, Influen oathaches euralgia, 
ills, Ague ervousness, 


aes ars Sewers 
MALARIA 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 
FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is not a remedial agent in tne world that wi 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, 
ous, Scarlet, Typhotd, Yellow and other fey aided 
by RADWAY'S PILLS) so quick as iver 

ELIEF. 

It will in a few moments, when taken according to 
directions, cnre Cramps, Spasms, Sour Pini 
Heartburn, Sick Headache Summer Compiain 
Diarrhaea, Dysentery, Colle, W Wind in the Bowels, — 

yt hottle of Ra 

ravelers should always ¢: a tle of RADWA 
READY RELIEF with them. ¥4* drops inp water win 
revent sickness or pains from change of water. Itis 
tter than French brandy or bitters as a stimulant. 


THE TRUE RELIEF, 


Rapway’s REaDY. RELIEF is the anty remedial! 
agent li vogue that will Tentendl ato 
Fifty Cents per Rows, 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Bleod Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULA OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 

TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 
WHETHER SEATED IN THE 


Lungs, Stomach, Skin, Bones, 
Flesh or Nerves, 


CORRUPTING TNE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 


Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swell} 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous A ffectiona, Sy phi 
litic Complaints, Bleediug of t., Lan iam Dyspepsia, 
Water Brash, Tic Doloreux 
mors, Ulcers,’ Skinand Hip we] Memown Da. 
eases, Female Complaints, Gout, Dropsy, Salt Rheum, 
Bronchitis, Consumption. 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarsaparilian Resolvent excel all 
remedial agents in the cure of Caconte Scrofulous, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but ft is the only 
positive cure for 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints 


Urinury and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
| Dropoy, Stoppage of Water, lucontinence of Urine, 
| Bright’ 8 Disease, Albnininuria, and in‘all cases where 
there are brick-dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white of an 
egg, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, bilious appearance afd white bone-dust de 
its, and where there fs a pricking, burning sensation 
wnen passing water, and pain inthe small of the back 
and along the loins, Sold by druggists, 

One bottle contains more of the active patgeigies ot 
medicines thin any other preparation, Taken in 
Teaspoonful Doses, while others ufre five or six 
times as much. One Dellar Per 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gum ne pu ah -gulate, purity, cleanse, and strengthen. 
*S PILLS for the cure of all diso of 
ume Siesta h, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Diesaene, Headache, Constipation Costiveness, 
Indigestion, + fa dohea, *Biliousness, ‘Pever, Infiam 
mation of the Bowels, Piles, and all 5 Seaton net 
the Internal Viscera. Durely vegetable, containing 
no mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs, 

A Observe the follow ing symptoms ee from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the E ead, Acid- 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust ot 
Food, Fulness or Ww eight in the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, esas 
or re Sensations when in a lying posture 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before the Si he 
Fever | Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Pers- 
piresiam o rellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in 
he Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh. 

A few doses of RADWAY’S PILLS will free the 
system ofall the above-named disorders. 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
Send a letter stamp to RADWAY & CO., No. 38 
Warren Street, K ew York. 











4@” Information worth thousands will be sent to you. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no better guarantee of the value of 
Dr. KRADWAY'S old established RK. R. R. REMEDIES 
than the base and worthless imitationsof them, as 
there are False Resolvents, Relie fe and Pills. Be 
sure and ask for Radway’s, and see that the name 

**Radway’’ ison what you buy. 


DAY 000: 


BY MATI:! 


UARTERS A 
TO SELECT F 











um 


OVER 








permanently cur ee Itixs a sinall medicated cone, 
applic ae | dire tly t the affected parts, rithout the 
in iy nurenience attending its use. 
: om OLD Ix mor “? 1 FGACY,** a pamplet describe 
Ing the disease, treatinent, and result, with be sent by 
Boxes {Suppostt es, $1.00: or trial size of five 
ts Cat 
7 ‘ . 9 t. address 
BARLETT MANUFACTURING CO.., 
815 Filbert St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Consumption and Dis f the Throuwt and Lungs 
efeetaally cured by Baker's Cod Liver Oil , 
Sold By all druggists. 


Git Bage C ards, with name and elegant “ease, 
10 cents. H. M. CUUK, Meriden, Conn. 


es 


All bought for cesh, and sold at jowest olty pr! 
ces. Dress Goods, Silks, Showte, Tricemioge. 
iery, Upholstery, Faney Good dies’ ses 
Wraps, Underwear, Ties Laces, Gents’ Furnish 
ing Goods, infants’, Boye’ and Girls’ Outfits, dc 


Correspondence solicited. 

Samples and information free, 

‘SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on 
| application. 
| COOPER & CONAED, 
Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Ps. 
| Please say where you saw this udvertisement. 











THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 




















Facetiz. 


Some genius has transformed bicycle 
riding into ‘‘bicycular vehiculation.’’ No wonder 
the spider-like things are 80 dificult for beginners to 


sarap 

a late humorous lecture Blubbs laugh- 
‘ai 0 wate that they found it Recessary to chuck 
him through atrap-door. He couldn't hold in, and 
so he was holed out, 


There are two brothersin New Jersey 
who look so much alike that they can't tell them- 
selves apart when they are together, and are obliged 
to inquire of each other when they meet. 

“Rough on Rats,” Clears out rats, mice, files, 
roaches, bed-bugs, ants, vermin, chipmunks. lécts. 


An oil-producer was requested to give a 
judgment note fora debt he owed, but firmly re- 
fused, saying: ‘‘No, sir, I will never sign a judg- 
ment note; I did it once, and I came very near having 
to pay It,"’ 

“Wother Swan's Worm Syrup” for feverish- 
ness, restlessness, worms, constipation, tasteless. 25c, 

“Dora, what did you do with that tallow 
that Mr. Jones greased his boots with this morning?"’ 
‘Please, marm, I baked the griddie cakes with it.'* 
‘You did, eh ? Gonfound you, I thought you had 
wasted it.*’ \ 

“Bachupaiba.”—Quick, complete cure, all an- 
noying Kidney Diseases §1. 

Gladstone won’t go to church unless ac- 
companied by two policemen. It is supposed that 
some time in recent years he must have got caught 
in one of those ‘‘debt raising’’ meetings where the 
preacher locks the door. 





<3 
Hughes’ Corn and Bunion Plasters 
Give Instant Relief and effect a CURE, (They are 
not pads to relieve the pressure.) Each 25 cents per 
box; 12 Corn or 6 Bunion in each box. Sent by mail 
on receipt of price. C, C. RUGHES, Druggist, 8th 
and Race Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

2 re 

Consemption Cured. 

An old Prreicten. retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East fo dia missionary 
the formula ofa simple vegetable remedyfor the speedy 
and permanent cure for Consumption, Bronch “itis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affect- 
tions, alsoa positive and radical cure for Nervous De- 
bility and all Nervous Complaints, after having 
tested its wonderful curative powers in thousande of 
cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to his suff- 
ering fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire 
torelieve human suffering, I will send free of charge 
to all who desire ft, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 


asing. Sent by malt by addressing with stamp, naming 
thie paper, . ry” A. NOYES, 149 Power's lock, Ro- 
cheater, « . 


| 
Superfinous Hair. 

Madame Wambold’s Specific permanently removes 
Superfluous Hair without injuring the skin. Send for 
cirenlar, Madame WAMBOLD, % Sawyer Street, 
Boston, Mass, 

i ae 

Old Gold Bought.—Silver and Platinum of all 
kinds, Full valuepaid. J. L. Clark, Reliable Re- 
finer of all Residues containing gold or silver, 823 
Filbert 8t., Philadelphia, Pa, Send by mail or ex- 
press. Mention THE Post. 

> ——~ 

&@° When our readers answer any Adver- 
tisement found im these columns they will 
confer a favor on the Publisher and the ad- 
en by namimg the Saturday Evening 

oat. 
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SPECIAL 
POST FACILITIES 
FOR OUT-OF-TOWN 
RESIDENTS. 


The mode of ordering by mail is 
now —y ~y - a. thousands, and 
owing to the efficiency of our 


Mail Order Department, 


we are enabled to supply all de- 

mands for SAMPLES or GOODS. 

Those once adopting this system of 

purchasing will see the immense 

advantages it offers, and continue to 

use it in preference to buying from 
ted assortments. 


SNODGRASS, MURRAY & C0, 
CLOTHS || 
For LADIES, MEN'S, snd BOYS’ WEAR, 


MARKET & NINTH 8T3S., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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E Seno Without Cuarce 


Laces, ete., mB mate 


Paes den ae 

THe. Beaise ge. & AuMpraona, Go. 
BP Send Sor ctreular about Waste Embrot- 
dery, Be. per os, 














ee $26.00. 


For Manufactufing or Family nse, is now known 


throughout America and Europe as the simplest and 
best Knitting Machine ever made. Makes seamless 
hose, double hee! and toe, Runs either by hand or 
power. Capacity, from 6 to 8 dozen pairs socks per 
day. Achild can use them. For circulars address 

JAMES L. BRANSON, 505 Chestnut St.. Phils. Pa 







in Elegant Script Tres Cg | 


ou be beaut 5G 
bevel 
corpers, } 


Cerde, 16 4 pks ; 20 peer 


y 
Le giltedged cards w be 
= Agents’ large a) bum containing o ve 1S 
% styles of imported bevel eire and Satin i Ange * Q 
s et & private terms 


VA cards, with (!iustrated preminam | q 
® agents, 5c CARD MILLS, W« orthiord, Coon. % 


“Wille I ‘Meet | My Auget Mother ?’’ and 00 otner 
Choice Songs and Ballads, words and in 
sie, entire lot l0c. PaTTEN & Co, 7 Barclay St ,N .. 


TT er) DO. 
BEA Y’s Factory running day fey night Ce Tae Catalogue 
Bree. Radress DaNixt F. ington, - 








iS A SURE CURE 


for all diseases of 











rm 
8 LIBRARY iN ITSELF.” 
the latest edition with 118,000 
Words, (3000 more than’ any 
other English Dictionary.) 


THE ™etrrhics! Dictionary which 
it et ay dey. 8 brief facts con- 








cerning 97 persons. 
in Seesvations ake in num- 
ber, (about three times as many 


BES 
as found in any other Dict'ry.) 
HOLIDAY CIFT. 


Most acceptable to Pastor, Parent, Teach- 
er, Child, end; for Holiday, Birthday, Wed- 
ding, or any other occasion. 

It - Ge ao Geet ractical English Dictionary 
Quarterly Reriew. 
It my ‘on pd and reliable school 
master to the whole family.—<S. 8. Herald. 


6. & c. MERRIAN é C0., » Pub’re, b'rs, Springfield, Mass. 


_AGENTS WANTED. 


Penn Mutaal 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


1” No. 921 Chestnut St., 
PEL Abels. 
SSETS . wet ow 





















Divvaende annually. Poli- 
cies non-Jorfetting for 
their value. Endowment 
policies iesued at life 
rates, 


Agerts Wanted. 
Apply to H. 8. STEPHENS Vice-President: 

















BETTER ee 


400 best authors. Prose and Poetry . 
ae he by T. L. Cuvier, D. D. This elegant 
Home Book made still more beautiful. Revised, En- 
tire new plates. 4) pagesadded, 34new authors. 
— it by far the most attractive and raplid-selling | 

fi! the market. Extra inducements to old 
Ay Secure territory at once for holiday work, 


stoagents, 
or circulars and tere GLASS BROTHERS, 


53 North 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Free! Cards and Chromos. | 
We will send free by mail a sample set of our large 

German, French, aud American Chromo Carda, on 

tinted and gold ground, with a price list of over 2 

different designs, on receipt of a stamp fo 

postage. We will also send free by mail, as samples, 
ten of our beautiful Chromos on receipt of ten cents 
to pay for packing and postage; also enclose a confi- 
dential price list of our large oil chromos. Agents 
wanted, Address F. GLEASON & (o., #4 Summer 8t., 





' Boston, Mass. 





SPOTTED PONIES! %225:. 


and ZACATECAS breeds of all cotors and «sizes, PER- 
FECT PETS and LITTLE BEAUTIES, Largest and finest 
herd of the kind in America. Wanted, men to sell 
them throughout the North, will pay salary or com- 
mission: can turnish sample need tosell by. For 
terms and lilustrated group ot ath ac Dt 6, ad- 
dre with two 3c, stamps. iE 

" DON t "AR {Los TLORSE RANCH, j 

ah: Springs, Bexar Co, , Texas. 


“AGENTS WANTED f:(at Family iemse. 


Mac invented. Will knit a pair of 
stings wien PEEL. to TOR complete, 2” 
minutes. It knit a great varicty of - 
work for which there is always areacy 7 mite 


revlar terms to the T 
Machine Co.. 1631 Tremont Street, B own, Mass. 





A RICH NEW BOOK. 


: 'RIOSITIES OF THE BIBLE.” Ais 
WAT WOMEN SHOU LD KNOW,” Most li!- 
eral terms to active agents. FIRE SIDE PU Bo 
wl’. v. Box 63. 0 N. 7th St., Philada., Pa. 


A HARVEST FOR AGENTS. 
Choice Oleograph of Garfield Family on '- 


{ 50 cents. Do nut fail to order. Also S'gxlz 
ye cada 12 tor Bets. National Chromo Co., #27 


Chestnut St., Philade iphia, Pa. 


| 


| 





nia, you can, with the utmost 
satisfaction, purchase the newest 
CG goods for the lowest city prices at the 


PHILADELPHIA, 


JOHN 
WANAMAKER, 


we Pee DEPOT, 


ordered are sent, and 
pected, are willingly > 
money refunded. 
with directions for 
postpaid upon re- 
specifying what is 
desired, obligation to pur- 

chase if prices are not satisfactory. 


lealmOnly the exact goods 
even then, if not as ex- 
exchanged,or the 
Samples or prices, 
ordering, mailed 





“6 STare rc 
Tuc Parca vou % 
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TT ST AAD LF LT I a 
BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


atty’s Organs and Pianofortes. 


THE MOST CUCCESSFUL HOUGE IN AMERICA 


the time te hing 

when many will yor DAY. 
handsome for Route a Aa Y. 
ree 

» to anucemse that 
can be more _suitat 

sAN or PIAN 


nrchaso wri fore ort LORE TRA = 


_ see on i or eet ricen 
ry A] jow ve 
ria antl AEN 
a: OW REN , 
0 -. Val- 
a ag sien atien + the retall bayer.43 If you have no time to 


Write a letter send a postal anyway 
Address or callupon DANIEL F. BEATTY, 
BRATTY'S MANUPACTORY ; 1 () BLATTY's OFVICES AND WARKAOUMS! 
Raliroad Ave. & Keatty t..| | Beatty Bullding, Washington Ave, 
WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY, United Piates of America, 
“The Larpcst Orran and Piano Establishment in Existence.” 
While asa rule over the doors of other manufactories y fr “ Pest 


ey yd Reo fe Remittogees Ao or over row ¥. z.”) 
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BOYS, HERE IS A CHANCE! 


The SOLAR WATCH, a perfect Timekeeper, 
trial ubscription to the 
COLDEN RCOGY, 4 Weekly Paper for Boys and Girts, 
FoR OnLY 28 CuNwTsS. 
The folar Watch is the latest wonder, It will denote the time 
eecurateiy AND CAN NEVER GET OFC f OF ORDER, Ito. n-'rt« of 
& compess( worth sione Mure tuen 60 cents), aialand tn: tc«tee, 
The instrument being potuted du not) the exacttioe te tatalliidy 
given. Por Boysitia) net as god as a616 wate jp for Travelers It 
isin some respecta better, asit alwa, «ives tie etact time of the 
“ they are in; for Sportemen Itieinvs wable and inAtapensatie; 
school Teachersitiaa ve uable af tition to ticir sctentifie im 
Struments. The Solar Watch can be carried in the vest pock+t te 


































Instantly adjusted, and Will denote the erat tine Baye, jasé 
think efit. A Wateh for BI Com 8. Hrer: statement 
KUarenteed of money retunited, Tis is vo humus, and the & leg 


Watch siildo just what we ear Tris wota vor: trian Wom 
DERFUL [NOTRU MENT, BADR ON BCIRS TIFIC PRINCIPLES, acov RATS 
ABD RELIsnt B. The Compase ta aben!utely correct, and le enclosed 
ine atifulmickelecae-. It must nothe confounded witt the eo 
cal Magnetic time pieces, which have been exciasively adver 
teed, The Holar Watch hae never been advertioed for leas than 66 
conte, but in order to Intrwtnee our eleeantiy iiugtrete4 cathe’ 
paper’ Tae Got pew Anooey.” we willaernd you the eame «trial 
month and the Botan Waron FREER, if son will ent we 25 conte 
to pay postage ant packing etpenses, PF «tere e rateten 


Address K. G. MIDEUUT @ CG... 10 Barcias ., Bow 1606 
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Artificial 


Garmore Sxtar my ty 


- U. - J-~ and wern by 
restoring the hearing, _Eme 
Brey ri for thirty years, he hears with 
them even whisper in stinetly Are | 
pot eoeervens and remain in posi | 
thon without | Dseseriparve Circu 

Free. © AUTION: Doo me pop | 
by bogus ear drums 


en. This office “"” ‘made 





. ~~ is the only 
cessful tifcia a” man —— -—- 
ee | Ses 
JOHN Breech 
1 % Kace Sts., Cinctanaal a Rifles, & BRevoivera 


OUR $I5 SHOT-GUN 





) 9 Ae 
30 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE! 
We send free on 20 favs’ trial Dr. Dye'’s Elee- 
| ¢re-Voltate Relte 111 other Flectriec Appii- 
anees TO MEN suffering iron Nervous Debil- 
ity, Lost Vitality. «0 Kindred Troubles. A!- 
«o for Rheamatiam. Liver «1: Kidney Trou- 
bles. «ani many other disemses. <peoily cures 

guaranteed, Illustrated pamphlets free, Address 
VOLTAIC BELT €0O., Marshall, Mich. 


CATARRH. 


NSW TREATMENT WHERE ST) A PERMA} 
4 nent cure Js effected In from one to three treats | 
ments, Particulars and treative free on Pree ‘elpt of 


send stam 
Illus, Catalogue, 
P rOwRLL & BON, 83% Main Bireet, CIC INNATI,O 








CONSUMPTI 


ed de pouch remedy forthe shove 
the worst hind and of 





vce peanoored, tndend faith in fie 
swe menr n eo strom mp an 
that I will send TWO BOTTLES Takk together : 
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O. address, DK. T. 2. BLOCT M 
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stamp. A.T. DIXON, 30 King street West, To- 
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WANT ED to sell th 
GENTS WANTE UF THE 
A. GORTON & CO., 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


WORLD, “ 


> 
oe Maetow Ws Publishers, 
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| hits Rapidly. ‘C24S815€ 50): ash'n st. 
V'rtic’l re free Boston, Masse. 


Gicines. No cap ital required, Standard 
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.. all beautiful Chromo 
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can make money ey selling our Family Me- 
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Sent Free. } reduced price list free, 
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THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST. 











Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 








ties brought out this season that deserve 
inore Loan aimere mention. 

Most of the new designs are not only too 
emilyto be made up into whole dresses, 
but are not suitable for every part of a 
costume, 

They must be seen in their entirety to 


ier have been some beautiful novel- 


full¥ appreciate their beauty; therefore they | 


are used for the plaited or Watteau train,for 
the plain fronts or for astrip across the front 
In the saine way that the Turkish embroid- 
ery i used, 

The groundwork of these designs has a 
twill, and is very soft and thick genuine 
saiin surah er Rhadames, 

Upon this fabric, rich and lovely in itself, 
feathers and flowers in satin broche are ap- 
parently thrown with a splendor of color 


and shading that inust be seen to be appre- | 


ciated. 

Forms are traced with the utmost fidelity 
but colors are chosen to produce fancitul 
effects, without any reterence to nature. 

The coloring is wonderful. 

All the shades of pale vellowand amber, 
upon creain and ivory with darker hues, 
and large satin roses flushed with rod,shad- 
ing off into the most delicate pink. 

The designing of the inagnificent 
must be the work of an artist. 


fabrics 


The broche velvets do not show the varied | 


effects so much as they show what can be 
done with shade and light. 

The raised figuers are usually in darker 
shades of the ground color, which is not 
velvet but satin surah. 

Part of the design—the leaves, for in- 
stance, and pert of the flowers—will seem 
to be in shadow, while the light will appa- 


rently strike through another part with 
wonderful effect. 
These fabrics are used in conjunetion 


with plain velvet forthe entire front of a 
dress skirt. 

They are sometimes accompanied by a 
bordering faa the sleeves and 
only in eotcadae stvle. 

The richest fabrics are used in the s nall- 
est quantit.es, and the bodice need have 
nothing save the large lace collar and 
cults, 

Butthe most expensive novelty of all 


consists of an application of bronze leather | 


to the fine cloth. 


It is applied in robe designs, and also for | 


the fronts of skirts, with outlines beautiful- 
ly executed in silk and small gold beads. 

‘Lhe effect is novel and striking. 

The color of the leather always matches 
as nearly ascan be the clotn to which it’ is 
applied. 

The broche effects are the novelty in self- 
colors upon cloth and all woolen fa! rics. 


And they are used in the same way to form | 


the entire fronts of costumes. 


Worth repeats the short mantles that he | 


introduced last vear, declaring that the rich 
costumes mnust not be concealed by long 
dloaks. 

The newest shape for these has a talma 
back, which is acape that reaahes just be- 
low the waist line, and has one seain down 


the middle; the seam stops at the top ofthe | 


arin, and curves over to the front of this 


cape, where it extends down under thearin | 


in dolman shape. 

Indeed,this dolman resemblance is some- 
times further given by a slight pointon each 
side. 


These are made of the broecaded or plain | 


stuff used for the skirt of the costume, and 


require a thick ruche-like border of fur or |. 


of feathers. 


There are also other short mantles of dark | 


color, to be worn with any dress, known as 
Worth mantles, that are made 
bishop sleeves of plain velvet, 
short back and the longer 
are of lozenge or feather brocadea velvet 
on an ottoman repped ground, and these 
are trimmed with full ruches of chenille, or 
of far, or af Spanish lace. 

The fizured velvets used for the 
inust have the figares perfectly mate! 
these garinenis, also when they 
for the back of basques, and modistes now 
point out with pride the varied and artistic 
wavs in which this matching is done. 

The long cloaks that are designed to en- 
velop the wearer are now given a new 
touch by being made to tip up shorter be- 


while the 


Fr 






bind than in front, as if drawn upward by 
the very bouffant drapery beneath. 
Long straight redin,zotes are atylish for 


slender figures; stout ladies require draped 
overskirts, and this drapery inust be made 
with reference to such wearer, through low 
draperies are generally becoming. 

The visite, with large open sleeves, 


bodice, but | 


with great 


inantilla fronts | 





is one of the most elegant cloaks of the sea- 

son. 

It is made of repped silk, strewn with 
large brocaded plush feathers, flowers or 
- oalls, and ts trimmed with a ruche of mara- 
bout feathers or chenille. 

Gros d'Afrique, one of the most fashiona- 
| ble fabrics of the winter, was very general- 
ly worn a generation ago, but the new col- 
ors in which it now appears do not harmon- 
ize with that of dresses that have been pre” 
served as heirlooms. 

Chasseur jackets, with box plaits down 
the front and bagk, are worn with cloth 
costumes, 

Basket braid is set on the edges of the 
plaits in corkscrew designs and wider 
braids triun the skirts. 

Rifle-green cloth is the fashionable color 
for such dresses, 
| Strawberry red velvet and embroidered 
white repped silk are combined in one of 
the most elaborate dresses yet prepared for 
dinners, the opera, ete. 

The pointed bodice and train are of velvet 
| With a stomacher and underdress of silk 
| wrought with beads that look like jewels. 

Matelasse silks are revived for winter 
dresses where they most often appear as 
| pelisses. 

The new designs have very large figures, 
_and are pufted out as if padded. 

Cords and tassels of satin and jet are used 
| with cocks’-feather borders, or fur bands 
trim imatelasse garments. 
| For traveling, shopping and generally 
| useful costuines the tailor-made cloth suits 
find most tavor, and this favor promises to 
| last, as these dresses are worn two seasons 
without requiring change. 

Nut brown and mnyrtle green tricot cloth 
and rough finished English cloths of sinall, 
dark checks and blocks are the materials 
used. 

Birds are cunningly poised on a bunch of 





rere on the bonnet tops as if lured 
| there by them. 
| <A large bird withthe head thrust up- 


ward in full reliet is on severely plain bon- 
| nets, and its tail feathers are inade to curl 
around the crown. 

Breast feathers of yellow-green shades 
forin the entire brim of a bonnet with pale 
velvet crown. 

A charining finish for the neck of dresses 
| consists of a bias velvet band of either red 
| or blue, with one end lapped over on the 
lett side and fastened at the throat by a 
buckle of silvered bronze or of beaten sil- 
ver. 

Plaited white lace falls below the buckle 
asa cravat bow, and the whole may be 
worn witha military collar of embroidered 
| linen, or with a pulf or veil of crepe de 
lisse. 

Among novelties, bright-colored blocks 
| are set cornerwise on adark ground; plaids, 
| also, of faded, indistinct colors; threads of 
| yellow or gold are often so interwoven that 
they give a bronze effect ; wide stripes of 
dark colors are alternated with indistinct 
, checks. 

The subject is almost illimitable, but our 
space will not allow us to tollow it any 
further. 

For trimmings we ean only say the furor 
for soutache or military braid, both — for 
dresses and outside garments, does not, in 
the least, interfere with embroideries or 
laces, as they are used tor different occa- 
| sions. 

Separate ornaments ot braid are in great 
demand, especially for jackets and all out- 
side garinents. - 

Bonnets are just changed enough to say 
| they are not exactly last winter's. 

They are both large and small, and the 
| sane may be said of hats. 


Fireside Chat. 
CONCERNING THE TABLE. 
PP est BLE dinner tables are light- 





ed by candelabra on either side of the 
centre piece, or occasionaly by a central 
ciuster of branch lights, which surinount a 
| pair of vases, all springing froin the same 
| base. 
| Usually the foundation isa mirror, and 
the support the figure of a child or mythol- 
ogical subject. 
Glasses for wines should 


indicate by 


| shape or color the kind for which they are | 


| intended. 

Thus, a red 

ne, green for various kinds of Ritne 
size signifies 


while white of sinall 
ert al 
Claret gl larger than port glasses, 


while those for chataparpe are thin in the 
stem and of wide brim) 

Much amusement is d ed at some pop- 
ular dinners from the cards Which indicate 
the seats of guesta, 

They are of endless variety, are often 
printed expressly to order ane contain witty 
allusions or satirical pictures. 7 

The newest are mounted upon ribboéms of 
bright colors, about three inches 
which are fringed out at the edges,and u 
the centre of which a painting is either exe- 
cuted upon the material itself or upon tint- 
ed card, 


glass is suitable tor white 











| perimost. 


For a recent farewell bachelor dinner, on 
the eve of a wedding, such cards, made ex- 

ressly to order, one being reserved 
‘or a special guest as a inemento Of the occa 
sion, cost $3 a piece. 

For punting dinpere floral decorations as- 
sume characteristic shapes, and a rabbit, 
hare or game of some kind appears In e1m- 
leinatic form upon the table. 

Beautiful little baskets are now in fashion 
as liqueur stands. 

Each contains four bottles, while around 
the edges of the basket are twelve little 
hooks, froin which depend sinall square- 
sha lasses. 

U caally bottles and stoppers are of differ- 
ent colors, whiletbe little pe oy 
pond by having handles unlike the y 
of the glass. 

Brandy and bitters are served in fashion- 
able quarters upon 4 little tray or exquisite 
Boheinian glass. 

The set consists of ~~ and small bottles 
sugar bow! and two or three tumblers. 

‘offee is presented to guests after din- 
ner in the reception-room upon a revolving 
2 


tray. 

In this, the latest style, a little urn is in 
the centre, from which the coffee 1s to be 
poured, and the sets imported, are provided 
with six, eight or twelve ~ creain jug, 
inilk pitcher and sugar bowl. 

Upon the saine principle 12 o’clock break- 
fast and 4 o’clock tea are served in boudoirs 
upon revolving tables. 

‘Sets of china are nade which serve either 
purpose, being provided with toast-rack 
and muffin dish for use in the morning, 
while if intended for afternoon tea these 
articles are removed. 

The tables for these sets arein Queen 
Anne atyle and the muffin dish fit into a 
round hole beneath the tea tray. 

Such sets of china comprise the requisite 
number of cups, a tea-pot,a tea-kettle (both 
in china), creain jug, milk piteber and su- 
yar bowl. 

By their use the attendance of a servant 
is dispensed with 

Universally popular in the best society in 
England, they are becoming somewhat 
general here. 

Novel napkin rings are made of flowers, 
wired into shape and placed upon the sem- 
ette. Although they serve no useful pur- 
pose they are ornamental. 

The newest ice cream plates are of Bohe- 
mian glass with little handles, 

The shape is something between an oval 
and a square. 

Others are in china,cream-colored ground 
with gilt edges, in shape likea full-sized 
grape leaf. 

Single vases for each guest are no longer 
so popular asthey were for dinner tables. 
The inore fashionable style to-day is a cen- 
tral globe either of deeply cut crystal or of 
Bohemian glass, which rests upon a polish- 
ed mirror, 

Some of these globes are mounted upon 
deep crystal trays, thus providing a second 
receptacle for the flowers, 

Four corner pieces are sold with the 
globes, either for a continuous design 
around the centre or for the ends of the 
table. 

In spite of the attempt to introduce color 
into the table cloth, preference in the high- 
est circles is stiil given to fine white dam- 
ask, but occasionally the cloths are triim- 
med with lace edging. 

Exquisite dessert plates are in the richest 
Dresden china, with deep-toned centres 
and open-worked edges. 

The designs are so beautiful that doylies 
are not used with thei. 

Very pretty pieces of glass are now in the 
oie stores for ‘‘odd”’ pieces on a dinner 
table. 

They are in Sevres glass, amber or blue 
in color, and are enameled in raised designs 
or gilt in relief. 

. The shapes are specially novel and attrac- 
ive. 

For gentlemen's, dinner parties menu 
cards painted by hand are in vogue, repre- 
senting some very realistic part of the pre- 
parations for the entertainment. 

Upon one the cook in cap and apron is 
tossing a pancake, on another the butler has 
just drawn the cork, and soon through the 
series. 

For ordinary dinners menu cards are 
upon tinted bristol board, and the newest 
Style is to have a vignette on one corner, 
date and place of entertainment occupying 
the other. ¥ 


This is on single cards, but those referred 
to above are double, and are intended to be 
laid opposite the plate of the guest. 

Some very fashionable people dispense 
with flowers atthe dinner table entirely. In 
fact, they are altogether less in favor for fes- 
tive occasions than they were, probably be- 
cause they are so much in request at inter- 
nents, 

A writerin knowledge describes a method 
of taking the impression of leaves and flow- 
ers as follows: “Procure asmall boitle of 
oil (I always use olive), a camel’s hair 


| brush, or 4 piece of rag, halt a dozen sheets 


of white unruled copying paper,a few 
sheets of white note paper and a good old- 
fashioned tallow candle with a large wick. 
Take the leaves you wish to perforin upon 
and put them under a press or a large book, 
SO a8 to get them with a fairly even surface. 


Then take a large sheet of copying paper | 
and oil it completely by rubbing it with | 


your rag, taking care not to put on more oil 
than isnecessary. Do this until a fine layer 
of carbon, equally black everywhere, is de- 
posited. When the light of the candle can 
just be seen through the carbon, lay the 
paper on the table with the black side up- 

e Then ape the leaf between a 
piece of the black paper cut to the proper 


Mize and another sheet of paper. Atter rub- 
eee the upper sheet carefully place the leaf 


ween two clean sheets of paper. 


~ 


Correspondence, 


LavuBa, (Cincionati,O.)—The back Dum. 
bers will cost you thirty-five ceuts, 





has no special significance. 


DOtLth, (OM Fla.)—Your writing ts 
somethirg to read, but by gnessin 

you have written, we think itis Italian, sad a 
English ‘‘A maiden without an equal, and with a no- 
ble heart.*’ 2. We think it is Quite reliable, 


SEEKER, (Oak Level, Va.)—1. We have 
never heard the expression before. You did nor 
state in what connection it was used. 2. The quota 
tion is from the play *Richard IIl..°* by Willian 
Bhakspeare. 3. The word *‘striped™’ {+ pronoy 
correctly as if one syllable. ‘*‘Stri-pea" might be 
used in poetry if the measure required it. 


SALLIE C., (Robertson,Tenn. )—The his, 
tory, origin, or character of comets are not known 
It is, therefore, beyond our power to give you any 
particular or reliable information about the one now 
in the heavens. There isa great deal of guess-wort 
indulged tu concerning them, but nothing is known 
with absolute certainty save that they come and go 
when it seems to suit them. 2 You will find the ar. 
ticle you inquired about in our advertising columns, 


B. E. L., (Newark, N. J.)\—We think it 
would be out of place to ask a young lady whom you 
know only by sight to attend a@ party. It would cer. 
tainly not be right to ask her to be his wife under such 
circumstances, 3. You would very likely get laughed 
at, if you suffered nothing worse, by writing hers 
letter and handing it toher. The best thing for you 
to dois make the girl*s acquaintance ina proper way, 
Until this is done drop all thought of your other 
projects. 

K. M. W., (Monticello, Ill.)—It would 
be impossibie to give you any such list. We would 
have to know persons very intimately before we could 
tell what would be most likely to benefit them in the 
way you mention. Buta good general rule is to fre- 
quent the most intelligent society you can, and read 
what are considered the hest in the way of history, 
science, fiction, etc. If it is impossible to get these, 
subscribe for two or three good papers, which will do 
much towardssupplying their place. In their ‘‘Fam- 
ily Library,*’ we think Harper & Brothers, New 
York, publish a **Course of Readiug,’’ by Professor 
Wilson. You might send for that. Perhaps tt would 
serve your purpose, 


C. D. F., (Thomaston, Conn.)—The aum. 
ber of casaulties in the volunteer and regular armiee 
of the United States during the war for the Union, 
1861-65, as reported by the Provost-General in 1866, 
was as follows: Killed in battle, 61,362; died of 
wounds, 34,927; died of disease, 183,287. Total died, 
279,376. Of these 29,725 died while prisoners, This 
terrible mortality is still more impressive when com- 
pared with the total number cf soldiers who died 
during our war with Mexico, which was as follows: 
Killed on the fleld, 1,049; died of wounds, 8. ‘Total, 
1,557. The Confederate records were in part lost or 
destroyed; so tar as records preserved show, the num- 
ber of the Confederate troops who died of wound or 
disease in the war, was 133,821, of whom 2,774 died 
while they were prisoners. 


M. D., (Poplar Bluff.)—The MSS. is, as 
you fear, illegible. Life is too short and too preciuus 
to be endangered in the task of ite perusal. We think 
the moan you make about sitting down in your prison- 
life and wait for its end, is romantic nonsense, If 
you have any daily duties to do, do them, and mean- 
while see a physician. A young woman to talk as you 
talk, resting your whole existence on 80 much ink and 
so much paper, shows that she is cither very silly or 
very sick. If you have aspirations to authorship 
write something sbort and try its fate, before risking 
all upon a bulky serial that would make the editor 
destined to read it almost wish he had never been 
born. Rouse yourself from your gloom, look at inat- 
ters in a sensible way, and in a week's thine you will 
find you havea great deal to live for and care about. 


C. LEE, (Belmont, Texas.)—We think 
the young man loves you, and that he fs merely acting 
as you requested him toact. As this playing at indif- 
ference was suggested by you, it seems to be your 
part to tell him the occasion for it has passed. We 
fear you have been influenced by romantic notions !o 
yourconduct, and now when they are bringing about 
the results expected, you are becoming annoyed. 
There are very few things in which it pays to act de- 
ceitfully, and love is no exception. Since he has de- 
clared his love and been accepted, we think you 
ought to let him know that the reasons which led 
yon to ask him to condnct himself like a mere ac- 
quaintance no longer exist. If you do not care to 
write or tell him, you might without impropriety 
show it when he comes-to the house. But, after all 
this, is there not somethtng secret you have not told 
us? 2 Your handwriting is not good. It should be 
your business to set about improving It, and also your 
spelling. 

Maartc, (Mason, Ky.)—The principle of 
construction in magic lanterns is very simple. It 
consists of a tin box, with a bent fannel at the top, 
which serves for the double purpose of ailowing the 
smoke and heat to escape, and preventing the light 
dispersing in the room, and thus interfering with the 
reflected image. It has a doorat the side, a polished 
tin concave reflector at the back of the inside, and . 
powerful light placed in the focus of the reflector: 
the light being supplied by an argand oil, or &™ 
lamp, or by the combustion of oxygen or hydroxe® 
gases thrown upon lime. For private exhibition. the 
oll argand is generally and more easily employed. 
Opposite to the light and focus, of the reflector isa 
movable telescopic tube, containing an hemispherical 
illuminating lens near to the reflector, and between 
the two lenses is a slit for the introduction of te 
painted glass slides. To use the magic lantern, = 
| the lamp, polish the reflector with a dry cloth, #? 
alsocarefully wipe the lenses to remove 4") molst- 
ure; then place the lamp in the focus of the r fiector, 





close the door of the lantern, and place it upon * ta 
ble ready for use. Suspend a wet shect from a Het 
stretched across the room, or have a sheet 0! — 
stretched tightly upon a frame ; in the event of ® 
using either of them, you must reflect the imr' upoe 
asmooth whitewashed wall. Slip ina slide “ th the 
“4 upside 


figures or other snbjects inverted or turn 

down—then advance or recede with the lanter™, aa 

by moving the tube in front of the slide you will 

| enabled to adjust the focus, and obtain 4 naga « 

image of the painting upon the sheet, scree™ 
wall, . 


